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The excessive cold of the climate, in- 


country, they returned to Europe with some|/eigners, from whom the English had hitherto, tolerable to men who had long been accustomed 


hopes of extending the commerce of the Com-| purchased all vessels of any considerable burden.| to tropical heat, obliged him to stop short in his 


pany into Persia, and with much intelligence 


sy those efforts the skill of the English artificers| progress towards the north; and whether or not 


concerning the state of those remote regions of | was improved, the number of sailors increased,! there be any passage from the Pacific to the At- 


the east. 
XIII. The successful progress of the Merchant 


and the attention of the public turned to the na- lantic Ocean in that quarter is a point still unas- 
vy, asthe most important national object. In-, certained.* 


Adventurers in discovery roused the emulation of stead of abandoning any of the new channels of} XVI. From this period, the English seem to 
their countrymen, and turned their activity into|commerce which had been opened in the three| have confided in their own abilities and courage, 


new channels. A commercial intercourse, hith- 
erto unattempted by the English, having been 


i 


preceding reigns, the English frequented them! as equal to any naval enterprise.—They had now 
with greater 


assiduity, and the patronage of) visited every region to which navigation ex- 


opened with the coast of Barbary, the specimens their sovereign added vigor to all their efforts. tended in that age, and had rivalled the nation 


which that afforded of the valuable productions 
of Africa invited some enterprising navigators to 
isit the more remote provinces of that quarter of 
the globe. They sailed along its western shore, 
traded in different ports on both sides of the 
line, and after acquiring considerable knowledge 
of those countries, returned with a cargo of 
gold-dust, ivory, and other rich commodities, 
little known at that time in England. This com- 
merce with Africa seems to have been pursued 
with vigor, and was at that time no less innocent 
than lucrative; for as the English had then no 
demand for slaves, they carried it on for many 
vears, Without violating the rights of humanity. 
Thus far did the English advance during a period 
which may be considered as the infant state of 
their navigation and commerce; and feeble as its 
steps at that time may appear to us, we trace 
them with an interesting curiosity, and look 
back with satisfaction to the early essays of that 
spirit which we now behold in the full maturity 
of its strength. Even in those first efforts of the 
English, an intelligent observer will discern pre- 
sages of their future improvement. As soon as 
the activity of the nation was put in motion, it 
took various directions, and exerted itself in 
each with that steady, persevering industry, 
which is the soul and guide of commerce.— 
Neither discouraged by the hards ships and dan- 
gers to which they were exposed in those north- 
ern seas which the y first attempted to explore, 
nor afraid of venturing into the sultry climates 
of the torrid zone, the English, during the 
reigns of Henry VIII. Edward V. and Mary, 
opened some of the most considerable sources of 
their commercial opulence, and gave beginning 
to their trade with Turkey, with Africa, with 
Russia, and with Newfoundland. 

XIV. By the progress which Engiand had al- 
ready made in navigation and commerce, it was 
now prepared for advancing farther; and on the 
accession of Elizabeth to the throne, a period 
commenced, extremely auspicious to this spirit 
Which was rising in the nation. The dome stic 
tranquility of the kingdom, maintained, almost 
without interruption, during the course of a long 
and prosperous reign; the peace with foreign 
nations, that subsisted more than twenty years 
after Elizabeth was seated on the throne; the 
Queen’s attentive economy, which exe pte rd 
her subjects from the burden of taxes oppressive 
to trade; the popularity of her administration, 
Were all favorable to commercial enterprise, and 
called it forth into vigorous exertion. The dis- 
cerning eye of Elizabeth having early perceived 
that the security of a kingdom, environed b ry the 
sea, depended on its naval foree, she began het 
government with adding to the number and 
Strength of the royal navy, whichy during a fac- 
tious minority, and a reign intent on no ol bject 
but that of suppressing heresy, had been ne- 
glected, and suffered to de cay. She filled her 
arsenals with naval stores; she built several ships 
of great force, according to the ideas of that age, 

and ene ouraged her subjects to imitate her exam- 










In order to secure to them the continuance of of highest repute for naval skill in its most splen- 
their exclusive trade with Russia, Elizabeth cul- did exploit. 
tivated the connexion with John Vasilowitz,! which they had acquired of the an quar- 
| which had been formed by her predecessor, and ters of the globe, they had not hithe 
by successive embassies, gained his confidence ed any settlement out of their own country. 
so thoroughly, that the English enjoyed that lu-| Their merchants had not yet acquired such a de- 
crative privilege during his long reign. She en-' gree, either of wealth or of pe litical influence, 


But notwithstanding the knowledge 


to attempt- 


couraged the C ompany of Merchant adventure rs,| aS were requisite towards carrying a scheme of 
whose monopoly of the Russian trade was con- colonization into execution. Persons of noble 
firmed by act of parliament,* to resume their de-| birth were destitute of the ideas and information 
sign of penetrating into Persia by land. Their which might have disposed them to patronise 
second attempt, 1562, conducted with greater) sucha design. The growing power of Spain, 
prudence, or undertaken at a more favorable 
juncture than the first, was more successful. tions of Europe to which it had attained under 
Their agents arrived in the Persian court, and! Charles V. and his son, naturally turned the at- 
obtained such protection and immunities from tention of mankind towards the importance of 
the Shah, that for a course of years they carried those settlements in the a World, to which 
on a gainful commerce in his kingdom; and by| they were so much indebted for that pre-emi- 


however, and the ascendant over the other na- 


frequenting the various provinces of Persia, be-| nence. The intercourse between Spain and 
came so well acquainted with the vast riches of England, during the reign of Philip and Mary; 
the east, as strengthened their design of opening, the resort of the Spanish nobility to the English 
a more direct intercourse with those fertile re-| court, while Philip resided there ; the study of 


gions by sea. | the Spanish 


language, which became fashiona- 

XV. But as every effort to accomplish this by' ble; and the translation of several histories of 
the north-east has proved abortive, a scheme was, America into English, diffused gradually through 
formed, under the patronage of the Earl of War- the nation a more distinct knowledge of the 
wick, the head of the enterprising family of policy of Spain in planting its colonies, and of 
Dudley, to make a new attempt, by hol iding an the advantages whicl rived from them. 


7 
i . , 
1ich «6it «6a 
opposite course by the north-west. 


The conduct, When hostilities commenced between Elizabeth 
of this enterprise was committed to Martin Fro-, and Philip, the prospect of annoying Spain by 
bisher, an officer of experience and re potation. sea opened a new career to the enterprising 
In three successive voyages he explored the in- spirit of the English nobility. Almost every 
hospitable coast of Labrador, 1576, 1577, and eminent leader of the age aimed at distinguish- 
1578, and that of Greenland, (to which Elizabeth ing himself by naval exploits. That service, 
gave the name of Meta Incognita,) without dis-, and the ideas connected with it, the discovery of 
covering any probable appearance of that passage, unknown countries, the establishment of dis- 
to India for which he sought. This new disap-| tant colonies, and the enriching commerce by 
pointment was sensibly felt, and might have! new commodities, became familiar to persons of 
damped the spirit of naval enterprise among the rank. 

English, if it had not resumed fresh vigor, XVII. In consequence of all those concurring 
amidst the general exultation of the nation, up- causes, the English began seriously to form plans 
on the successful expedition of Francis Drake. for settling colonies in those parts of America, 
That bold navigator, emulous of the glory which which hitherto they had only visited. The pro- 
Magellan had acquired by sailing round the jectors and patrons of these plans were mostly 
globe, formed a scheme of attempting a voyage,| persons of rank and influence. Among them, 
which all Europe had admired for sixty years,| Sir Humphrey Gilbert, of Compton in Devon- 
without venturing to follow the Portuguese dis-| shire, ought to be mentioned with the distinction 
coverer in his adventurous course. Drake un-| due to the conductor of the Englieh colony to 
dertook this with a feeble squadron, in which the} America. He had early rendered himself con- 
largest vessel did not exceed a hundred tons,! spicuous by his miltary services both in France 
and he accomplished it, with rfo less credit to| and Ire land; and having afterwards turned his 
himself, than honor to his country. Even in’ attention to naval affairs, he published a discourse 
this voyage, conducted with other views, Drake| concerning the probability of a north-west pas- 
seems not to have been inattentive to the favorite sage, which discovered no inconsiderable portion 
object of his countrymen, the discovery of anew) both of learning and ingenuity, mingled with 
route to India. Before he quitted the Pacific the enthusiasm, the credulity, and sanguine ex- 
Ocean, in order to stretch towards the Philippine pectations, which excite men to new and hazard- 
islands, he ranged along the coast of California, ous undertakings.¢ With those talents he was 
as high as the latitude of forty-two degrees deemed a proper person to be employed in es- 
north, in hopes of discovering, on that side, the tablishing a new colony, and easily obtained from 
communication between the twoseas, which had the Queen letters patent, vesting in him sufhi- 
so often been searched for in vain on the other. cient powers for this purpose, June 11, 15 
But this was the only unsuccessful attempt of 


a2 
O- 


*Hakluyt, iii. 440. Camd. Annal. 301, ete. 


*Hakluyt, i. 569. +Hakluyt, iii. 11. 
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XVI. As this is the first charter to a colony, 
grant d by the crown of England, the articles in 
it merit particular attention, as the »y unfold the 
ideas of that age, with re spect to the nature of 
Elizabeth authorizes him to 
discover and take possession of all remote and 
barbarous lands, unoccupied by any Christian 
prince or people. ¢ she vests in him, his heirs 
and assigns 
the soil of those countries wlx 
——— She permits such of her subjects as 
were willing to accompany Gilbert in his voyage, 
to £0 sad settle in the countries which he 
plant. She empowers him, his heirs and as- 
to dispose of whatever portion of those 
shall judge mect, to persons 
there, in fee-simple, according to the 
England. She ordains, that all the 
ed to Gilbert shall hold of the crown of England 
by homage, on payment of the fifth part of the 
gold or silver ore found there. 
him, his heirs and assigns, the complete jurisdic- 
tions and royalties, as well marine as other, 
within the said lands 
ing; and as their common 
would render good government 
their new settlements, she gave Gilbert, his 
heirs and assigns, full power to convict, punish, 
pardon, govern and rule, by their good discre- 
tion and policy, as well in 
criminal as civil, both marine and other, all per- 
sons who shall, from time to time, settle within 
the said countries, according to such statutes, 
laws, and ordinances, as shall be by him, his 
heirs and assigns, devised and established for 
their better government. She declared, 
who settled there should have and enjoy all the 
privileges of free denizens and natives of Eng- 
land, any law, custom, or usage to the contrary 
notwithstanding. And finally, she prohibited all 


such s¢ ttlements. 


Figns, 


lands he 


safety and interest| 
necessary in 


versons from attempting to settle within two 
Ronend leagues of any place which Sir Hump »h- | 
associates, shall have occupied, | 
during the space of six years.* 


rey Gilbert, or his 


XIX. With those extraordinary powers, suit- 
ed to the high notions of authority and preroga- 
tive prevalent in England during the sixteenth 
century, but very repugnant to more recent 
ideas with respect to the rights of freemen, who 
voluntarily unite to form a colony, Gilbert began 
to collect associates, and to prepare for embarka- 
tion. 


his early youth, displayed those splendid talents, 
and thet undaunted spirit, which create admi- 
ration and contidence, 
cient number of followers. But his success was 
ot suited cither to the sanguine hopes of -his 
country 
tions. ‘Two expeditions, both of which he con- 
ducted in person, 1580, ended dis 
the last he himeelf perished, 
fected his intended 
of America, or 


nn. or to the 


pe rforming any thing more Wor-; 


thy of notice, than the e mpty formality of taki ng| 
possession of the island of Ne wfoundland, in| 


the name of his sovereign. The dissensions 
among his officers ; the licentious and ungoverna- 
ble Sp urit of some of his crew; his 
ance of the countries which he purposed to oc- 


cupy; his misfortune in approaching the conti-| 


nent too far towards 
hospitable coast of 
them to settle ; » shipwreck of his largest ves- 
sel; and, above all, the scanty 
the funds of a private man could 
Was requisite for establishing a new colony, | 
were the true causes to which the failure of the 
enterprise must be imputed, not to any defi- 
ciency of abilities or resolution in its leader.t 


the north, where the in- 


1 make for what 


*Hakluyt, iii. 135. fHakluyt, iii. 143, cte. 


forever, the full right of property in, 
reof he shall take | 


shail} 


settled | 
laws of| 
lands grant-} 


She confers upon} 


and seas thereunto adjoin-| b 


causes capital or| 


that all! 


His own character, and the zealous efforts! 
of his half-brother Walter Raleigh, who, even in| 


soon procured him asufli-! 

. | 
eXpenses ol his prepara- 
astrously. In} 


without having ef-| 
ttlement on the continent! 


total ignor-| 


Cape Ereton did not invite} 


provision which| 


their researches were carried on 
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XX. But the miscarriage of ascheme, in which spirit, and reached further than could have been 
Gilbert had wasted his fortune, did not discour-| expected from a colony so feeble, and in a sta. 
He adopted all his brother’s ideas; tion so disadvantageous. But from the same im. 
and applying to the Queen, in whose favor he! patience of indigent adventurers to acquire 
stood high at that time, he procured a patent, sudden wealth, which gave a wrong direction to 
March 26, 1584, with jurisdiction and preroga- the industry of the Spaniards in their settle. 
tives as ample as had been granted unto Gilbert./ments, the greater part of the English seem to 
no less eager to execute than to under- | have considered nothing as worthy of attention 
These they soug! 


age Raleigh. 


Raleigh, 
take the scheme, instantly despatched two small but mines of gold and silver. 
vessels, April 27, under the command of Amadas for, wherever they came; these they inquired 
‘and Barlow, two officers of trust, to visit the after with unwearied eagerness. The savages 
countries which he intended to settle, and to ac- /soon discovered the favorite objects which allured 
quire some previous knowledge of their coasts,’ them, and artfully amused them with so many 
their soil, and productions. In order to avoid ,tales concerning pearl fisheries, and rich mins 
Gilbert’s error, in holding too far north, they ‘of various metals, that Lane and his companion 
took their course by the Canaries and the West! wasted their time and activity in the chimeri« 
India islands, and approached the North Ameri- | pursuit of these instead of laboring to raise pri 
can continent by the Gulf of Florida. Unfortu-/} visions for their own subsistence. On discover- 
| nately, their chief researches were made in that{ing the deceit of the Indians, they were so much 
| part of the country now known by the name of|exasperated, that from expostulations and 1 
North Carolina, the province in America most proaches, they proceeded to open hostility. Th 
| destitute of commodious harbors.—They touched ;supplies of provisions which they had been ac. 
| first at an island, which they call Wokocon (pro-jcustomed to receive from the natives were oi 
yably Ocakoke,) situated on the inlet into Pam-| course withdrawn. Through their own negli- 
plicoe Sound, and then at Roanoke, near the!gence, no other precaution had been taken fo; 
| mouth of Albemarle Sound. In both they had their support. Raleigh, having engaged in a 
some intercourse with the natives, whom they |scheme too expensive for his narrow funds, had 
found to be savages, with all the characteristic | not been able to send them that recruit of stores 
qualities of uncivilized life, bravery, aversion to; with which Greenville had promised to furnish 
labor, hospitality, a propensity to admire, and a|them early in the spring. The colony, reduced 
willingness to exchange their rude productions |to the utmost distress, and on the point of per- 
for English commodities, especially for iron, or ishing with famine, was pre paring to dispers 
any of the useful metals of which they were |into different districts of the country in quest ot 
destitute. After spending a few weeks in traf-|food, June 1, when Sir Francis Drake appeared 
fic, and in visiting some parts of the adjacent) with his fleet, returning from a successful expe- 
continent, Amadas and Barlow returned to Eng- | dition against the Spaniards in the West Indies. 
land Sept. 15, with two of the natives, and gave|A scheme which he formed, of furnishing Lane 
such splendid descriptions of the beauty of the ;and his associates with such supplies as might 
| country, the fertility of the soil, and the mild-jenable them to remain with comfort in their sta- 
ness of the climate, that Elizabeth, delighted tion, was disappointed by a sudden storm, in 
| with the idea of occupying a territory superior, which a small vessel that he destined for the 
so far, to the barren regions towards the north, /service was dashed to pieces; and as he cou 
hitherto visited by her subjects, bestowed on it not supply them with another, at their joint r 
| the name of Virginia; as a memorial that this:quest, as they were worn out with fatigue and 
happy discovery had been made under a virgin |famine, June 19, he carried them home to Eng- 
queen. jland.* 

XXI. Their report encouraged Raleigh to has- XXIII. Such was the inauspicious beginning 
ten his preparations for taking possession of such of the Engl ish settlements in the New World; 
an inviting property. He fitted out a squadron and, after exciting high expectations, this firs 
of seven small ships, under the command of Sir attempt produc d no effect but that of affording 
Richard Greenville, a man of honorable birth,:a more complete knowledge of the country ; as it 
and of courage so undaunted as to be conspicu- enabled Hariot ,aman of science and observa- 
ous even in that gallant age. But the spirit of\tion, to describe its soil, climate, productions 
that predatory war which the English carried on and the manners of its inhabitants, with a de- 
against Spain, mingled with this scheme of set-| gree of accuracy which merits no inconsifera- 
tlement; and on this account, as well as from) ble praise, when compared with the childis 
with a more direct and shorter} and marvellous tales published several 
America, Greenville sailed by/early visitants of the New World. There i 

Ile spent some time in another conse quence of this abortive colony im- 
and in taking prizes—so | portant enough to entitle it to a place in history. 
June before he | Lane and his associates, by their constant inter- 
arrived on the coast of North America. He |course with the Indians, had acquired a relish 
touched at both the islands. where Amadas and | for their favorite enjoyment of smoking tobacco; 
Barlow had landed, and made some excursions to the use of which, the credulity of that people 
into different parts of the continent round Pam- | not only ascribed a thousand imaginary v irtues S$, 
plicoe and Albemarle Sounds. But as, unfortu-| but their superstition considered the plant its 
nately, he did not advance far enough towards /as a gracious gift of the gods, for the solace ol 
the north, to discover the noble bay of Chesa-/human kind, and the most acceptable offering 
peake, he established the colony which he lefton| which man can present to heaven.f They 
the island of Roanoke, August 25, an incommo-! brought with them a specimen of this new com- 
safe harbor, and al-, modity to England, and taught their countrymen 
most uninhabited.* the method of using it; which Raleigh, and some 

XXII. This colony consisted only of one htin- young men of fashion, fondly adopted. From 
dred and eighty persons, under the command of imitation of them, from love of novelty, and 
Captain Lane, assisted by some men of note, the | from the favorable opinion of its salutary quall- 
most distinguished of whom was Hariot, an emi-, ties entertained by several physicians, the prac- 
nent mathematician. Their chief employment, tice spread among the English. The Spaniards 
during a residence of nine months, was to obtain and Portuguese had, previous to this, introduce mi 
a more extensive knowledge of the country; and 
with greater 





| unacquaintance 
| course to North 
the West India Islands. 
cruising among these, 


that it was towards the close of 


dious station, without any 


Annal. 387. 
De Bry, 


*Hakluyt, iii. 255. Camd. 
tHariot ap. Hakluyt, ili. 271. 
ca. Pars, i. 


Ameri- 
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jt in other parts of Europe. This habit of taking | power of accomplishing. He was now intent} had afforded constant employment, and present- 

tobacco gradually extended from the extremities|on peopling and improving a large district of|ed alluring prospects, not only of fame but of 
. : } ; ‘ : ; | : . : 

of the north to those of the south, and in one|country in Ireland, of which he had obtained a} wealth, soon became so impatient of languishing 


form or other seems to be equally grateful to the |grant from the Queen. He wasa deep adven-|at home without occupation or object, that their 
inhabitants of every climate; and by a singular jturer in the scheme of fitting out a powerful ar-|invention was on the stretch to find some exer- 
caprice of the human species, no less inexplica- | mament against Spain, in order to establish Don| cise for their activity andtalents. To both these 
ble than exampled, (so bewitching is the acquired | Antonio on the throne of Portugal. He had be-| North America seemed to open a new field, and 
taste fora weed of no manifest utility, and at|gun to form his favorite but visionary plan, of schemes of carrying colonies thither became more 


yenetrating into the province of Guiana, whe re| gene ral and more popul ir. 


i 1e fondly dreamed of taking possession of inex-| XXVIII. A voyage, undertaken by Bartholo- 

of those appetites originally implanted in our na-|haustible wealth, flowing from the rich |'mew Gosnold in the last year of the queen, fa- 

ture. Smoking was the first mode of taking to-|in the New World. Amidst this mult 

bacco in England; and we learn from the comic | projects, of such promising appearance, and re-jof these schemes. Ile sailed from Falmouth ina 

writers towards the close of the sixteenth centu-|commended by novelty, he naturally became cold|small bark, with thirty-two men. Instead of 
t; +} 


ry, and the beginning of the seventeenth, that|towards his ancient and hitherto unprofitable | following former navigators in their unnecessary 


first not only unpleasant, but nauseous,) that it 


+ 
} 


has become almost as universal as tl 


T 
I 
e demands |}! 
] 











this was deemed one of the accomplishments of|scheme of settling a colony in Virginia, and was| circuit by the West India isles and the Gulf of 
aman of fashion and spirit. leasily induced to assign his right of property in | Florida, Gosnold steered due west, as nearly as 

A few days after Drake departed from Roanoke, |that country, which he had never visited, to-| the winds would permit, and was the first Eng- 
asmall bark, despatched by Raleigh with a sup-|gether with all the privileges contained in his} lish commander who reached America by this 
ply of stores for the colony, landed at the place | patent, to Sir Thomas Smith, and a company of|shorter and more dir . That part of the 





where the English had settled; but on finding it}merchants in London, March, 1596. This com-| continent which h 





















deserted by their countrymen, they returned to| pany, satisfied with a paltry t iffic carried on by | tory in the nee now ca Massachusetts 
England. The bark was hardly gone, when|a few small barks, made no attempt to take pos-| Bay, to whic! gave the name of ¢ Cod. 
Sir Richard Greenville appeared with three |session of the country.—Thus, after a period of a| Holding along the coast, as it etched towards 
ships. After s¢ irch ig in vain for the colony |hun lred and six years from the time that Cabot} the south-w t, he touched at two is nds, one 
which he plante 1, withou being able to | in discovered North America, in the name of Henry yf which he called Martha’s \V eyard, the other 
what had befallen it, he left fifteen of his crew |VII. and of twenty years from the time that Ra-|Elizabeth’s Island; and visited the adjoining 
to keep possession of the island. This handful |leigh plant Lhis fir t colony, th re was not asin-!|continent, and traded with its inhabitants. H 

of men was soon overpowered and cut to pieces |gle Englishman settled there at the demise ofjand his companions were so much delighted 
by the savages.* Queen Elizabeth, in the year one thousand six | every wl with t] inv! g aspect of th 

“XXIV. Though all Raleigh’s efforts to establish |hundred and three. : lcountry, that notwithstanding the smallness oi 
a colony in Virginia had hitherto proved abortive,} XXVI. I have : explained the causes of| their number, a part of them consented to remain 
and had been defeated by a succession of disas- ithis, during the evious to the accession|there. But when they had leisure to reflect up- 
ters and disappointments, neither his hopes nor |jof E eth. Other causes produced the samejon the fate of former ttlers in Ar ca, they 
resources were exhausted, 1587. Early in thejeffect under her ‘ation. Though for} retracted a resolution formed in the first warmth 
following year, he fitted out three shiy s. under ijone half of her ré 1 was engaged in/of their admiration; and Gosnold returned to 
the command of Captain John White, who car-|no foreign war, and commerce enjoyed that per-| England in less than four months from the tim 

ried thither a colony more numerous than that|fect security which is friendly to its progress;|of his departure.* 

which had been led under Lane. On their|though the glory of her latter years gave the} XXIX. This voyage, however inconsiderable 
arrival in Virginia, after viewing the face of the |highest tone of elevation and vigor to the na-|it may appear, had important effects. The Eng- 
country covered one continued forest, |tional spirit; the queen herself, from her extreme | lish now discovered the aspect of the American 





which to them appeared an uninhabited wild, as }parsimony, and her aversion to demand eXtraor-|continent to be extremely inviting far to the 


it was occupied only by a few scattered tribes of|dinary supplies of her subject L for 
savages, they discovered that they were destitute |restrain than to second the ar 
of many things which they deemed essentially | people Several of the mus 


necessary towards their subsistence in such anjses in her reign were concerted 
uncomfortable situation; and, with one voice,| private adventurers. All the 
requested White, their commander, to return to| zation were carried on by 

England, as the person amo hem most likely | viduals, without any public aid 
to solicit, with efficacy, the su 


; pply on which de-|city of her government was 
pended the ¢ xistence of the colony. W hite | tab! shment of remote coloni 
landed in his native country at a most unfavora-j|the attraction of our native 


ble season for the negotiation which he had un-| fortunate partiality to the law 


dertaken. He found the nation in universal;}our own country, that me 





alarm at the formidable preparations of Philip Il.jabandon it, unless they be y bi le § 

to invade England, and collecting all its force to pression, or allured by vast prospects of sud fen | was sent out by the merchants of bristoi, ano- 
oppose the fleet to which he had arrogantly gi-| wealth. But the provinces of America, in which! ther by the Earl of Southampton and Lord Arun- 
ven the name of the invincible Armada. Ra-|the English attempted to settle, did not, like | del of Wardour, in order to learn whether Gos- 
leigh, Greenville, and all the most z lous patron ithose oecupied by Spain, invite them thither bs nold’s account of th country W is to be consid- 
of the new settlement were called to act a dis-|any appearance ot ‘ilver- or golden mines. Al ed as a just representation of its state, or as 
tinguished part in the operations of a year equal. their hop sof gain were distant, and they saw |the exaggerated description of a fond discoverer. 
ly interesting and glorious to England, A. D./that nothing could be earned but by perseverin; Both returned with a full confirmation of h 
1588, Amidst danger so imminent, and during |exertions of industry. The maxims of Eliza-|veracity, and with the addition of so may 
a contest for the honor of the sovereign, and the | beth’s administration were, in their general tenor} new circumstances in favor of the country, ac- 


independence of their country, it was impossible |so popular, as did not force her subjects to emi-| quired by a more extensive view of It, as great- 

to attend to a less important and remote object.—/ grate, in order to escape from the heavy or vexa-/ly increased the desire of planting it. 

The unfortunate colony in Roanoke recs ived no|tious hand of power. It seems to have been} XXX. The most active and « fficacious promo~ 

supply, and perished miserably by famine, or by | with difficulty that these slender bands of plan-jter of this was Richard Hakluyt, prev ndary of 

the unrelenting cruelty of those barbarians by|ters were collected, on which the writers of that | Westminster, to whom England is more indebt- 
than to any man 


whom they were surrounded. ace bestow the name of the first and second Vir-|ed for its American possessions j 
XXV. During the remainder of Elizabeth’s! ginia colonies. The fulness of time for English! of that age. Formed under a kinsman of the 

reign, the scheme of establishing a colony in| colonization was not yet arrived. same name, eminent for naval and commercial 

Virginia was not resumed. Re leigh, with amost}| XXVII. But the succession of the Scottish! knowledge, he imbibed a similar taste, and ap 

aspiring mind and extraordinary talents, en-jline to the crown of England hastened its ap- plied ear 

lightened by knowledge no less uncommon, had! proach, 1603. James was hardly seated on the gation. 

the spirit and the defects of a projector. Al-|throne before he discovered his pacific inten-/ attention, and to diffuse a 1 


or 
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to the study of geography and nav 


hese favorite sciences engrossed his 
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iured by new obje cts, and alwavs riving the pre- tions, and he soon terminated the long war the great ol ject Of fis iile. ler O CA 
lerence to such as were most splendid and ar-| which had been carried on between Spain and his countrymen to naval ent , by flattering 





duous, he was apt to engage in undertakings so| England, by an amicable treaty. From that pe-| their national vanity, he published, in the yea 
vast and so various, as to be far beyond his} riod, uninterrupted tranquility continued during, 1589, his valuable collection of voyages and dts 
his reign. Many persons of high rank, and of ; 


*“Hakluyt, iii. 265, 283, jardent ambition, to whom the war with Spain *Purchase, iv. p- 1647, 
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ply them with what information might be deri- 
ved from the experience of the most successful 
foreign navigators, he translated some of the 


best accounts of the progress of the Spaniards | 


and Portuguese in their voyages both to the East 


and West Indies, into the English tongue. He} 


was consulted with respect to many of the at- 
tempts towards discovery or colonization during 


the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign. He corres-| 


ponded with the officers who conducted them, 


directed their researches to proper objects, and | 


published the history of their exploits. By the 
zealous endeavors of a person, equally respected 
by men of rank and men of business, many of 
both orders formed an association to establish 
colonies in America, and petitioned the king for 
the sanction of his authority to warrant the exe- 
cution of their plans. 

XXXI. James, who prided himself on his pro- 
found skill in the science of government, and 
who had turned his attention to consider the ad- 
vantages which might be derived from colonies, 
ata time when he patronised his scheme for 


planting them in some of the ruder provinces of 


his ancient kingdom, with a view of introducing 
industry and civilization there,* was now no 
less fond of directing the active genius of his 
English subjects towards occupations not repug- 
nant to his own pacific maxims, and listened 
with a favorable ear to their application. But as 
the extent as well as value of the American con- 
tinent began now to be better known, a grant of 
the whole of such a vast region to any one body 
of men, however respectable, appeared to him 


an act of impolitic and profuse liberality. For 
this reason, he divided that portion of North) 
America, which stretches from the thirty-fourth 
to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, into two dis- 
tricts, nearly equal; the one called the first or 


south colony of Virginia, the other, the second 
or north colony. He authorized Sir Thomas 
Gates, Sir George Summers, Richard Hakluyt, 
and their associates, mostly resident in London, 
to settle any part of the former which they should 
choose, April 10, 1606, and vested in them a 
right of property to the land extending along the 
coast fifty miles on each side of the place of their 
first habitation, and reaching into the interior 
country a hundred miles. ‘The latter district he 
allotted, as the place of settlement, to sundry 
knights, gentlemen, and merchants of Bristol, 
Plymouth, and other parts in the west of Eng- 
land, with asimilar grant of territory. Neither 


the monarch who issued this charter, nor his! 


subjects who received it, had any conception 
that they were proceeding to lay the foundation 
of mighty and opulent states. What James 
granted was nothing more than a simple charter 
of corporation to a trading company, empower- 
ing the members of it to have a common seal, 
and to act as a body politic. But as the object 
for which they associated was new, the plan es- 
tablished for the administration of their affairs 
was uncommon. Instead of the power usually 
granted to corporations, of electing officers, and 
traming by-laws for the conduct of their own 
operations, the supreme government of the colo- 
nies to be settled was vested in a council resi- 
dent in England, to be named by the king, ac- 
cording to such laws and ordinances as should 
be given under his sign manual; and the subor- 
dinate jurisdiction was committed to a council 
resident in America, which was likewise to be 
nominated by the king, and to act conformably 
to his instructions. ‘To this important clause, 
which regulated the form of their constitution, 
was added the concession of several immunities, 
to encourage persons to settle in the intended 
colonies. Some of these were the same which 


*Hist, of Scotland, ii. 239. 


coveries made by Englishmen. In order to sup-! had been grante« 
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1 to Gilbert and Raleigh ; such as; count of the establishment of the other English 
\the securing to the emigrants and their descend-| colonies, undertaken at periods when the impor. 
lants all the rights of denizens, in the same man-)| tance of such possessions was better understood, 
|ner as if they had remained or had been born in| and effected by more direct and vigorous exer. 
England; and granting them the privilege of tions of the parent state, is less interesting, | 
holding their lands in America by the freest and shall therefore relate the history of the two ori- 
least burthensome tenure. Others were more ginal colonies in detail. With respect to the 
|favorable than those granted by Elizabeth. He! subsequent settlements, some more general ob. 
| permitted whatever was necessary for the sus- servations concerning the time, the motives, and 


tenance or commerce of the new colonies to be circumstances of their establishment, will b 
| exported from England, during the space of sufficient. [ begin with the history of Virginia. 
[seven years, without paying any duty; and as a| the most ancient and most valuable of the British 
farther incitement to industry, he granted them colonies in North America. 
liberty of trade with other nations, and appro-| XXXV. Though many persons of distinction 
priated the duty to be levied on foreign commo-| became proprietors in the company which un- 
dities, for twenty-one years, as a fund for the| dertook to plant a colony in Virginia, its funds 
benefit of the colony.* — seem not to have been considerable, December 
| XXXII. In this singular charter, the contents 19, and its first effort was certainly extremely 
of which have been little attended to by the his-| feeble. A small vessel of a hundred tons, and 
torians of America, some articles are as unfavora-| two barks under the command of captain New. 
ble to the rights of the colonists as others are to) port, sailed with a hundred and five men, des- 
the interest of the parent state. By placing) tined to remain in the country. Some of thes: 
the legislative and executive powers in a coun-)| were of respectable families, particularly a bro- 
cil nominated by the crown, and guided by its} ther of the Earl of Northumberland, and several 
instructions, every person settling in America) officers who had served with reputation in the 
seems to be bereaved of the noblest privilege of reign of Elizabeth. Newport, | know not for 
a free man; by the unlimited permission of trade| what reason, followed the ancient course by the 
with foreigners, the parent state is deprived of| West Indies, April 26, 1607, and did not reach 
that exclusive commerce which has been deem-| the coast of North America for four months. But 
ed the chief advantage resulting from the estab-| he approached it with better fortune than any 
lishment of colonies. But in the infaney of| former navigator; for having been driven, by 
colonization, and without the guidance of obser-| the violence of a storm, to the northward of 
vation and experience, the ideas of men with} Roanoke, the place of his destination, the first 
respect to the mode of forming new settlements,| land he discovored was a promontory which he 
were not fully unfolded, or properly arranged.! called Cape Henry, the southern boundary ot 
At a period when they could not foresee the| the Bay of Chesapeake. The-English stood di- 
future grandeur and importance of the commu-| rectly into that spacious inlet, which seemed to 
nities which they were about to call into exis-| invite them to enter; and as they advanced, 
tence, they were ill qualified to concert the best) contemplated, with a mixture of delight and ad- 
plan for governing them. Besides, the English} miration, that grand reservoir, into which ar 
lof that age, accustomed to the high prerogative; poured the waters of all the vast rivers, which 
land arbitrary rule of their monarchs, were not! not only diffuse fertility through that district of 
lanimated with such liberal sentiments, either} America, but open the interior parts of the coun- 
concerning their own personal or political rights,| try to navigation, and render a commercial in- 
as have become familiar in the more mature and) tercourse more eXtensive and commodious than 
|improved state of their constitution. in any other region of the globe. Newport, 
XXXII. Without hesitation or reluctance the keeping along the southern shore, sailed up a 
proprietors of both colonies prepared to execute! river, which the natives called Powhatan, and 
|their respective plans; and under the authority, to which he gave the name of James river. A f- 
of a charter, which would now be rejected with| ter viewing its banks, during a run of above 
disdain, as a violent invasion of the sacred and) forty miles from its mouth, they all concluded 
jinalienable rights of liberty, the first permanent that a country, Where safe and convenient har- 
settlements of the English in America were es-| bors seemed to be numerous, would be a mor 
|tablished. From this period, the progress of the suitable station for a trading colony, than the 
jtwo provinces of Virginia and New England} shoally and dangerous coast to the south, on 
‘form a regular and connected story. The for-| which their countrymen had formerly settled. 
jmer in the south, and the latter in the north,| here then they determined to abide; and having 
may be considered as the original and parent chosen a proper spot for their residence, they 
colonies ; in imitation of which, and under whose) gave this infant settlement the name of James- 
shelter, all the others. have been successively; town, which it still retains ; and though it has ne- 
| planted and reared. ; | ver either become populous or opulent, it can boast 
XXXIV. The first attempts to occupy Virginia, of being the most ancient habitation of the Eng- 
and New England were made by very feeble bo- lish in the New W orld. But however well-cho- 
dies of emigrants. As these settled under great) sen the situation might be, the members ot the 
disadvantages, ainong tribes of savages, and in colony were far from availing themselves Of Its 
an uncultivated desert; as they attained gradu- advantages. Violent animositres had broke out 
lally, after long struggles and many disasters, to, among Some ol their leaders, during their voy" 
\that maturity of strength, and order of policy,| age to \ irginia. Phese did not subside on thet 
| which entitles them to be considered as respecta-) arrival there. The first deed of the council, 
ible states, the history of their persevering efforts} which assumed the government in virtue ol a 
| merits peculiar attention. It willexhibit a spec-) Commission brought from England under the 
ltacle no less striking than instructive, and pre- seal of the company, and opened on the day al- 
| sents an opportunity, which rarely occurs, of ter they landed, was an act of injustice. Cap- 
‘contemplating a society in the first moment of) tain Smith, who had been appointed a member 
its political existence, and of observing how its! Of the council, was excluded from his seat at the 
spirit forms in its infant state, how its principles, board, by the mean jealousy of his colleagues, 
| begin to unfold as it advances, and how those and not only reduced to the condition of a - 
characteristic qualities which distinguish its ma-| vate man, but of one suspected and watcher 
turer age, are successively acquired. The ac- by his superiors. This diminution of his ont 
te iaik ; _ fluence, and restraint on his activity, was an 
*Stith, Hist. of Virginia, p. 35. Append. p. 1. essential injury to the colony, which at that 
| Purchas, v. 1683. juncture stood in need of the aid of both. Fo 
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coon after they began to settle, the English were 
involved in war with the natives, partly by their 
own indiscretion, and partly by the suspicion 
and ferocity of those barbarians. And although 
the Indians, scattered over the countries adja- 
cent to James river, were divided into indepen- 
dent tribes, so extremely feeble that hardly one 
of them could muster above two hundred war- 
riors,* they teased and annoyed an infant colo- 
ny by their incessant hostilities. To this was 
added a calamity still more dreadful; the stock 
of provisions left for th r subsistence, on the 
departure of their ships for England, June 15, 
was so scanty, and of such bad quality, thata 
scarcity approaching almost to absolute famine, 
soon followed. Such poor unwholesome fare 
brought on diseases, the violence of which was 
so much increased by the sultry heat of the cli- 
mate, and the moisture of a country covered 
with wood, that before the beginning of Septem- 
ber, one half of their number died, and most of 
the survivors were sickly and dejected. In such 
trying extremities, the comparative powers of 
every individual are discovered and called forth, 
and each naturally takes that station, and as- 
sumes that ascendant, to which he is entitled 
by his talents and*forece of mind. Every eye 
was now turned towards Smith, and all willingly 
devolved on him that authority of which they had 
formerly deprived him. His undaunted temper, 
deeply tinctured with the wild romantic spirit 
characteristic of military adventurers in that age, 
was peculiarly suited to such a situation. The 
vigor of his constitution continued fortunately 
still unimpaired by disease, and his mind was 
never appalled by danger. He instantly adopted 
the only plan that could save them from destruc- 
tion. He began by surrounding Jamestown 
with such rude fortifications as were a sufficient 
defence against the assaults of savages. He 
then marched at the head of a small detachment, 
in quest of their enemies. Some tribes he gain- 
ed by caresses and presents, and procured from 
them a supply of provisions. Others he attack- 
ed with open force; and defeating them on eve- 
ry occasion, whatever their superiority in num- 
bers might be, compelled them to impart to him 
some portion of their winter stores. As the re- 
compense of all his toiis and dangers, he saw 
abundance and contentment re-established in 
the colony, and hoped that he should be able to 
maintain them in that happy state, until the ar- 
rival of ships from England in the spring; but 
in one of his excursions he was surprised by a 
numerons body of Indians, and in making his 
escape from them, after a gallant defence, he 
sunk to the neck in a swamp, and was obliged 
to surrender. Though he knew well what a 


dreadful fate awaits the prisoners of savages, | 


his presence of mind did not forsake him. He 
shewed those who had taken him captive a ma- 
riner’s compass, and amused them with so many 
wonderful accounts of its virtues, as filled them 
with astonishment and veneration, which began 
to operate very powerfully in his favor, They 
led him, however, in triumph through various 
parts of the country, and conducted him at last 
to Powhatan, the most considerable Sachim in 
that part of Virginia. There the doom of death 
being pronounced, he was led to the place of 
execution, and his head already bowed down to 
receive the fatal blow, when that fond attach- 
ment of the Amer‘can women to their European 
Invaders, the beneficial effects of which the 
Spaniards often experienced, interposed in his 
behalf. The favorite daughter of Powhatan 
rushed in between him and the executioner, and 


by her entreaties -and tears prevailed on her fa-! 


ther to spare his life. The beneficence of his 
deliverer, whom the early English writers dig- 
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nify with the title of the Princess Pocahuntas, 
did not terminate here; she soon after procured 
his liberty, and sent him from time to time sea- 
sonable presents of provisions.* 

XXXVI. Smith, on his return to Jamestown, 
found the colony reduced to thirty-eight persons, 
who, in despair, were preparing to abandon a 
country, Which did not seem destined to be the 
habitation of Englishmen. He employed caress- 
es, threats, and even violence, in order to pre- 
vent them from executing this fatal resolution. 
With difficulty he prevailed on them to defer it 
so long, that the succor anxiously expected from 
England arrived. Plenty was instantly restored ; 
a hundred new planters were added to their 
number, and an ample stock of whatever was 
requisite for clearing and sowing the ground 
was delivered to them. But an unlucky inci- 
dent turned their attention from that species of 
industry which alone could render their situa- 
tion comfortable. In a*small stream of water 
that issued from a bank of sand near James- 
town, a sediment of some shining mineral sub- 
stance, which had some resemblance of gold, 
was discovered. At atime when the precious 
als were conceived to be the peculiar and 
only valuable productions of the New World, 
when every mountain was supposed to contain 
a treasure, and every rivulet was searched for 
its golden sands, this appearance was fondly 
considered as an infallible indication of a mine. 


met 


this glittering dust were amassed. From some 
assay of its nature, made by an artist as unskil- 
ful as his companions were credulous, it was 
pronounced to be extremely rich. ‘There was 
now,’’ says Smith, ** no talk, no hope, no work, 
but dig gold, wash gold, refine gold.”+ With 
this imaginary wealth the first vessel returning 
to England was loaded, while the culture of the 


Every hand was eager to dig; large quantities of 


land, and every useful occupation, were totally 
neglected. : 

XXXVII. The effects of this fatal delusion 
were soon felt. Notwithstanding all the provi- 
dent activity of Smith, in procuring corn from 


the natives by traffic or by force, the colony be- 


gan to suffer as much as formerly from scarcity 
of food, and was wasted by the same distempers 


great rivers as far as their falls. 


the English. 


| 


|} *Smith’s Travels, p. 44. ete. 


In hopes of obtaining some relief, Smith propo- 
sed, as they had not hitherto extended their re- 
searches beyond the countries contiguous to 
James’ river, to open an intercourse with the 
more remote tribes, and to examine into the 
state of culture and population among them. 
The execution of this arduous design he under- 
took himself, in a small open boat, with a feeble 
crew, and a very scanty stock of provisions. He 
began his survey at Cape Charles, and in two 
different excursions, which continued above 
four months, he advanced as far as the river 
Susquehanna, which flows into the bottom of 
the bay. He visited all the countries both on 
the east and west shores; he entered most of the 
considerable creeks; he sailed up many of the 
He traded with 
some tribes; he fought with others, he observed 
the nature of the territory which they occupied, 
their mode of subsistence, the peculiarities in 
their manners; and left among all a wonderful 
admiration either of the beneficence or valor of 
After sailing above three thousand 
miles in a paltry vessel, ill fitted for such an ex- 
tensive navigation, during which the hardships 
to which he was exposed, as well as the pa- 
tience with which he endured, and the fortitude 
with which he surmounted them, equal what- 
ever is related of the celebrated Spanish discov- 
erers in their most daring enterprises, he return- 
‘ed to Jamestown; he brought with him an ac- 


kD ; : a Purchas, iv. 
*Purchas, vol. iv. 1692. Smith’s Travels p- 23.) 1704, Stith p. 45, ete. fSmith, p. 53. 
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count of that large portion of the American con- 
tinent now comprehended in the two provinces 
of Virginia and Maryland,* so full and exact, 
that after the progress of information and re- 
search for a century and a half, his map exhibits 
no inaccurate view of both countries, and is the 
original upon which all subsequent delineations 
and descriptions have been formed.y 
But whatever pleasing prospect of future ben- 
efit might open upon this complete discovery of 
a country formed by nature to be the seat of an 
exclusive commerce, it afforded but little relief 
for their present wants. The colony still de- 
pended for subsistence chiefly on supplies from 
the natives; as, after all the efforts on their own 
industry, hardly thirty acres of ground were yet 
cleared so as to be capable of culture.t By 
Smith’s attention however, the stores of the 
“English were so regularly filled, that for some 
time they felt no considerable distress; and at 
this juncture a change was made in the consti- 
tution of the company, which seemed to promise 
an increase of their security and happiness — 
That supreme direction of all the company’s 
operations, which the king by his charter had 
reserved to himself, discouraged persons of rank 
or property from becoming members of a society 
so dependent on the arbitrary will of the crown. 
Upon a representation of this to James, he grant- 
ed them a new charter, May 23, 1609, witl 
more ample privileges. He enlarged the boun- 
daries of the colony; he rendered the powers of 
the company, as a corporation, more explicit 
and complete; he abolished the jurisdiction of 
the council resident in Virginia; he vested the 
government entirely in a council residing in 
London; he granted to the proprietors of the 
company the right of electing the persons who 
were to compose this council, by a majority of 
voices ; he authorized this council to establish 
such laws, orders, and forms of government and 
magistracy, for the colony and plantations, as 
they in their discretion should think to be the 
fittest for the good of the adventurers and inha- 
bitants there; he empowered them to nominate 
a governor to have the administration of affairs 
in the colony, and to carry their orders into exe- 
cution.} In consequence of these concessions, 
the company having acquired the power of re- 
culating all its own transactions, the number of 
proprietors increased, and among them we find 
the most respectable names in the nation. 
XXXVIII. The first deed of the new council 

was to appoint Lord Delaware governor and 
captain*general of their colony in Virginia. To 
a person of his rank those high-sounding titles 
could be no allurement ; and by his thorough ac- 
quaintance with the progress and state of the 
settlement, he knew enough of the labor and 
difficulty with which an infant colony is rear- 
ed, to expect any thing but anxiety and care in 
discharging the duties of that delicate office.— 
But, from zeal to promote an establishment 
which he expected would prove so highly bene- 
ficial to his country, he was willing to relinquish 
all the comforts of an honorable station, to un- 
dertake a long vovage to settle in an uncultiva- 
ted region destitute of every accommodation to 
which he had been accustomed, and where he 
foresaw that toil, and trouble, and danger await- 
ed him. But as he could not immediately leave 
England, the council despatched Sir Thomas 


Gates and Sir George Summers, the former of 


whom had been appointed lieutenant-general 
and the latter admiral, with nine ships and five 
hundred planters. They carried with them com- 
missions, by which they were empowered to 
supersede the jurisdiction of the former council 
to proclaim Lord Delaware governor, and, until 


*Smith’s Travels, p. 65, ete. Stith, p. 83. 
tStith, p. 97.  §Stith, Append. 8. 
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he should 
affairs into their own hands. A violent hurri- 
cane separated the vessel in which Gates and 
Summers had embarked from the rest of the 
fleet, and stranded it on the coast of Bermudas. 
The other ships arrived safely at Jamestown. 
But the fate of their commanders was unknown. 
Their commission for new the gov- 
ernment, and all other public papers, were sup- 
posed to be lost, together with them. The pre- 
it form of government, however, was held to 
be abolished. No legal warrant could be pro- 
duced for establishing any other. Smith was 
not in a condition at this juncture to assert his 
own rights, or to act with his wonted vigor.— 
By an accidental explosion of gunpowder, he 
liad been so miserably scorched and mangled, 
that he was incapable of moving, and under the 
necessity of committing himself to the guidance 


1} 
modelling 


Se? 
FC} 


of his friends, who carried him aboard one of 


the ships returning to England, in hopes that he 
might recover by more skilful treatment than he 
could meet with in Virginia.* 

XXXIX. After his departure every thing tend- 
ed fast to the wildest anarchy. Faction and 
discontent had often risen so high among the 
old settlers that they could hardly be kept with- 
The spirit of the new comers was 
Several 


in bounds. 
too ungovernable to bear any restraint. 
among them of better rank were such dissipated 
hopeless young men, as their friends were glad to 
send out in quest of whatever fortune might be- 
tide them in a foreign land. Of the lower order 
many were so profligate or desperate, that their 
country was happy to throw them out as nui- 
sances in society. Such persons were little ca- 
pable of the regular subordination, the strict 
economy, and persevering industry, which their 
situation required. The Indians, observing their 
misconduct, and that every precaution for sus- 
tenance or safety was neglected, not only with- 
held the supplies of provisions which they were 
accustomed to furnish, but harrassed them with 
continual hostilities. All their subsistence was 
derived from the stores which they had brought 
irom England; these were soon consumed; 
then the domestic animals sent out to breed in 
the country were devoured ; and by this incon- 
siderate waste, they were reduced to such ex- 
tremity of famine, as not only to eat the most 
nauseous and unwholesome roots and berries, 
but to feed on the bodies of the Indians whom 
they slew, and even on those of their compan- 
ions who sunk under the oppression of such 
complicated distress. In less than six months, 
of five hundred persons whom Smith left in Vir- 
ginia, only sixty remained; and these so feeble 
and dejected, that they could not have survived 
for ten days, if succor had not arrived from a 
quarter whence they did not expect it.t 

XL, When Gates and Summers were thrown 
ashore on Bermudas, fortunately not a single 
person on board their ship perished. A consid- 
erable part of their provisions and stores too was 
saved, and in that delightful spot nature, with 
Fpontaneous bounty, presented to them such a 
variety of her productions, that a hundred and 
fifty people subsisted in affluence for ten months 
on an uninhabited island, Impatient, how- 
ever, to escape from a place where they were 
cut off from all intercourse with mankind, 
they set about building two barks with such 
tools and materials as they had, and by amazing 
efforts of perseverance and ingenuity they finish- 
ed them. In these they embarked, and steered 
directly towards Virginia, in hopes of finding 
an ample consolation for all their toils and dan- 


arrive, to take the administration of 
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lamidst the comforts of a flourishing colony.— 
\fter a more prosperous navigation than they 
could have expected in their ili constructed 
vessels, they landed at Jamestown, May 23. 
But instead of that joyful interview for which 
they fondly looked, a spectacle presented itself 
which struck them with horror. They beheld 
the miserable remainder of their countrymen 
jemaciated with famine and sunk in 
despair, and in their figure and looks rather re- 
j}sembling spectres than human beings. As Gates 
and Summers, in full confidence of finding 
plenty of provisions in Virginia, had brought 
with them no larger stock than was deemed ne- 
cessary for their own support during the voy- 
age, their inability to afford relief to their coun- 
trymen, added tothe anguish with which they 
viewed this unexpected scene of distress. No- 
thing now remained but instantly to abandon a 
country, Where it was impossible to subsist any 
longer; and though all that could be found in 
the stores of the colony, when added to what 
remained of the stock 
did not amount to more than was sufficient to 
|Support them for sixteen days, at the most scan- 
ty allowance, they set sail, in hopes of being 
able to reach Newfoundland, where they expect- 
ed to be relieved by their countrymen employed 
at that season in the fishery there.* 

XLI. But it was not the will of Heaven that 
all the labor of the English, in planting this colo- 
ny, as well as all their hopes of benefit 
future posterity, should be forever lost. Pefore 


sickness, 





voyage, had reached the mouth of James river, 
they were met by Lord Delaware, with three 
ships, that brought a large recruit of provisions, 
a considerable number of new settlers, and eve- 
ry thing requisite for defence or cultivation. By 
persuasion and authority he prevailed on them 
to return to Jamestown, where they found their 
fort, their magazines, and houses entire, which 
Sir Thomas Gates, by some happy chance, Ifad 
preserved from being set on fire, at tl 
their departure. A society so feeble and disor- 
dered in its frame required a tender and skilful 
hand to cherish it, and its vigor. This 
it found in Lord Delaware; he 
causes of their misfortunes, as 
the violence 
instead of exerting 


restore 


far as he could 
of their mu- 
his 


discover them, amidst 
tual accusations; but 
power in punishing crimes that were past, he 
employed his prudence in healing their dissen- 
itions, and in guarding against a repetition of 
the same fatal errors. By unwearied assiduities, 
by the respect due to an amiable and beneficent 





character, by knowing how to mingle severity | 


with indulgence, and when to assume the dig- 
nity of his office, as well as when to display the 
gentleness natural to his own temper, he gra- 
dually reconciled men corrupted by anarchy to 
subordination and discipline, he turned the at-| 
tention of the idle and profligate to industry, 
and taught the Indians ugain to reverence and 
dread the English name. Under snch an ad- 
ministration, the colony began once more to 
assume a promising appearance, March 28, 1611, 
when, unhappily tor it, a complication of dis- 
j}eases, brought on by the climate, obliged Lord/| 
| Delaware to quit the country ;¢ the government | 
of which he committed to Mr. Percy. 

XLII. He was soon superseded by the arrival | 
of Sir Thomas Dale; May 10; in whom the com-} 
pany had vested more absolute authority than| 
in any of his predecessors, empowering him to| 


*A minute and curious account of the ship-| 


brought from Bermudas, 


from its! 


Gates, and the melancholy companions of his| 


searched into the | 


———— = = ee, 
‘rule by martial law; a short code of which, 
founded on the practice of the armies in the 
|Low Countries, the most rigid military school at 
that time in Europe, they sent out with him, 
This system of government is so violent and ar. 
bitrary, that even the Spaniards themselves had 
not ventured to introduce it into their settle. 
ments; for among them as soon as a plantation 
began, and the arts of peace succeeded to the 

war, the jurisdiction of the civil 
magistrate was uniformly established. But how- 
ever unconstitutional or oppressive this may ap- 
pear, it was adopted by the advice of Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon, the most enlightened philosopher, 
and one of the most eminent lawyers of the 
age.* The company, well acquainted with the 
inefficacy of every method which they had hith- 
erto employed for restraining the unruly mutin- 
ous spirit which they had to govern, eagerly 
adopted a plan that had the sanction of such 
high authority to recommend it. Happily for 
the colony, Sir Thomas Dale, who was entrust- 
ed with this dangerous power, exercised it with 
prudence and moderation. By the vigor which 
this summary mode of military punishment gave 
to his administration, he introduced into the 
colony more perfect order shan had ever been 
established there; and at the same time he tem- 
|pered his vigor with so much discretion, that no 
alarm seems to have been given by this formi- 
dable innovation. . 

XLIII. The regular form which the colony 
now began to assume, March 12, 1612, induced 
the king to issue a new charter for the encour- 
agement of the adventurers, by which he not 
only confirmed all their former privileges, and 
proionged the term of exemption from payment 
of duties 


operations of 


on the commodities exported by them, 
but granted more extensive property, as well as 
more ample jurisdiction. All the islands lying 
within three hundred leagues of the coast were 
annexed to the Virginia. In con- 


Province of 
sequence of this, the company took possession 


‘of the Bermudas, and the other small islands 


discovered by Gates and Summers, and at the 
same time prepared to send out a considerable 
reinforcement to the colony at Jamestown. The 
expense of those extraordinary efforts was de- 
frayed by the profits of a lottery, which amount- 
ed to nearly thirty thousand pounds. This ex- 
pedient they were authorized to employ by their 
new charter;{ and it is remarkable, as the first 
instance, in the English history, of any public 
countenance given to this pernicious seducing 
mode of levying money. But the House of Com- 
mons, which towards the closing of this reign 
began to observe every measure of government 
with jealous attention, having remonstrated 
against the institution as unconstitutional and 
impolitic, James recalled the license under the 
sanction of which it had been established.§ 
XLIV. By the severe discipline of martial law, 
the activity of the colonists was forced intoa 
proper direction, and exerted itself in useful in- 
dustry. This, aided by a fertile soil, and favor- 


able climate, soon enabled them to raise sucha 


large stock of provisions, that they were no lJong- 
er obliged to trust for subsistence to the preca- 
rious supplies which they obtained or extorted 
from the Indians. In proportion as the English 
became more independent, the natives courted 
their friendship upon more equal terms. The hap- 
py effects of this were quickly felt. Sir Thomas 
Dale concluded a treaty with one of their most 
powerful and warlike tribes, situated on the ri- 
ver Chickahominy, in which they consented to 
acknowledge themselves subjects to the king 


gers, in the embraces of their companions, and} wreck of Gates and Summers, and of their ad-! of Great Britain, to assume henceforth the name 


*Purchas, iv. 1734, etc. Smith’s Travels. D 
89. Stith p. 102, etc. 


qStith, p. 116. Purchas, iv. 1748. 


ventures in Bermudas, was composed by Strachy, 
ja gentleman who accompanied them, and was! 
| published by Purchas, iv. 1734. 


¢Stith, p. 117. Purchas. iv. 1764. 
' 


*Bacon, Essay on Plantations, p. 3. fStith, 
». 122, ftStith, p. 191. Append. 23. etc. §Chal- 
mer’s Annols, i. 32. 








took the field against any enemy, and to deposite 
annually a stipulated quantity of Indian corn in 

An event which 
historians of Virginia relate with pe- 
prepared the way for this 
Pocahontus, the favorite daughter of the 


the store houses of the colony. 
early 
jar satisfaction, 





unione 
creat chief Powhatan, to whose intercession cap- 


tain Smith was indebted for his life, persevere d 
in her partial attachment to the English; and as 


he frequently visited their settlements, where 


e was always received with respectful hospi- 
tality, her admiration of their arts and manners 
continued to increase. During this intercourse, 

r beauty which is represented as far superior 
to that of her country women, made 


sion on the heart of Mr. Rolfe, a young man of 


such impres- 


rank in the colony, that he warmly solicited her 
ecept of him as a husband. W hi re manners 
ive simple, courtship is not tedious. Neither ar- 
tilice prevents, nor ci orbids, the heart 
from declaring its sentiments. Pocahontus rea- 


} t 


dily gave her consent; Dale encouraged the al- 


remony ft 





ce, and Powhatan aida 


The marriage was celebrate 





and from that period a 





| 
ice sul ted bety 1 the colony and all 
ril sul Oo Po at stood in 








y that name the write of t ta 
( nguish her,) set out for England, 
was received | James and his queen with 
spect suited to her birth. Peing carefully in- 
ucted in the principles of the Christian taith, 
was publicly baptised, but 1 few year 
er, on her return to America, leaving one 


in; from whom are sprung some of the most 


| ctable familie in Virg ia, W » boast of 

r descent from tl rac Oot ti i nt ru- 

rs of their country.* Rut noty standing 
the visible good effects of that alliance, none of 
Rolfe’s countrymen seem to have imitated th 


which he set them, of intermarrying 


vith the natives. Of all the Europeans who 
save settled in America, the Eng ) have avail- 
d themselves least of this obvious method of 


conciliating the affection of its original inhabi- 
tants; and either from the shyness conspicuous 
want ol 
that pliant facility-of manners which accommo- 
dates itself to every situation, they have been 


ore averse than the French and Portuguese, 


} 4 +} 
1 the national character, or irom the 


even the Spaniards, from incorporating with 


native Americans. The Indians 
han union, offered their daughters in mar- 

to their new guests; and when they did 
pt oft thre profft red alliance, thi y natur- 


ly imputed it to pride and to their contempt of 


courting 


Ot acc 
mas an inferior order of beings.t 
XLV. During the interval of tranquility pro- 
cured by the alliance with Powhatan, an impor- 


i 
‘ . . } } mane +} } 
nt change was made in the state of the colony. 
Hitherto no right of private property in land had 


17 


en established. The fields that were cleared 


d been cultivated by the joint labor of the colo- 


hists; their produc was carried to the common 


} 


‘ 
{ 
Store-house, and distributed weekly to every 


mily, according to its number and exigencies. 


A 


g from social union, was not formed to 


property in what was acquired by its 
‘orts, made no vigorous exertion. The head 

id no inducement to contrive, nor the hand to 

bor. The idle and improvident trusted entire- 
'Y to what was issued 
the assiduity even of the sober and attentive re- 
faxed, when they perceived that others were to 
















"Stith, p. 129, 


121. +Beverley’s Hist. of Virg. p. 25. 


pros-| 
'. Industry, when not excited by the idea of| 
own ef-| 


from the common store ;} 


society destitute of the first advantage result-| 


} 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 


146. Smith’s Trav: Is, Pp. 113,| chas, iv. 
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of Englishmen, to send a body of their warriors reap the fruit of their toil; and it was computed, 
to the assistance of the English, as often as they that the united industry of the colony did not 


accomplish as much work in a week as might 
have been performed in a day, if each individual 
had labored on his own account. In order to 
remedy this, Sir Thomas Dale divided a consi- 
into small lots, and 
cranted one of these to each individual in full 
prope rty. 
t 


he certain prospect of recompense 


derable portion of the land 


From the moment that industry had 


it advanced 


with rapid progress. The articles of primary 
necessity were cultivated with so much atten- 
tion as secured the means of subsistence; and 


i were formed as 
repared the way for the introduction of opu- 


ence into the colony.* 


such schemes of improvement 


; 
which began} 


industrious spirit 
I 


to rise among the pl inters Was soon directed to- 
wards a new object, and they applied to it for 


iderate ardor as was 


The culture 
: li 


t 


ome time with such incons 
productive of fatal consequences. 
of tobacco, which has sinee become the stay 
of Virginia, and the source of its prosperity, was 
introduced about this time into the colony, A. 
D. 1616. As the weed continued 
to increase in England, notwithstanding the 
zealous declamations of James against it, the to- 
port d from Virginia came toa ready 
market; and though it was so much inferior in 
quality or in estimation to that raised by the 
Spaniards in the West Indian Islands, that a 
pound of the latter sold for eighteen shillings, 
former for no more than three shil- 
lings, it yielded a considerable Allured 
by the prospect of such a certain and quick re- 
' species of industry was ne- 
glected. The land which ought to have been 


aste for that 





bacco im 





and of the 


pront. 
i 





reserved for raising provisions, and even the 
streets of Jamestown, were planted with tobac- 
co. Various regulations were framed to restrain 
this ill-directed activity. But, from eagerness 
tor present gai , the piante S ¢ regar ed ever) 


mands upon the Indians, who, ing noend 
to those exactions, their antipathy to the English 
name revived } 


began to torm schemes of vengeance, 


with additional rancor, and they 
with a 
secrecy and silence peculiar to Americans.f 


} } 


colony, notwithstanding this 
rror in its operations, and the cloud that was 
+} 


gathering over its head, continued to wear an 


AT 
i 


Meanwhile the 


aspect of prosperity. Its numbers increased by 
the quantity of 
iorted became every year more considerable, 
and several of the planters were not only in ar 
easy situation, but advancing fast to opulenc: 

and by two events, which happened nearly a 
the same time, both population and industry 
were gre atly promoted. As few women had 
hitherto ventured t» encounter the hardships that 
were unavoidable in an unknown and uncuiti- 
vated country, most of the colonists, constrained 
: } 


successive migrations; 


to live single, considered themselves as no more 
than sojourners ina land to which they were 
not attached by the tender ties of a family and 
children. In order to induce them to settle 
there, the company took advantage of the appa- | 
rent tranquility in the country, to send outa 
considerable numbef of young women, of humble 
birth indeed, but of unexceptionable character, 
and encouraged the planters, by premiums and 
immunities to marry them.} These new com- 

anions were received with such fondness, and 


many of them so comfortably established, as in-| 


vited others to follow their example; and by de- 
grees thoughtless adventurers, assuming the 


*Smith’s Travels, p. 114. Stith, p. 131. 
*Stith, p. 140, 147,168. Smith, p. 130. Pur- 
i787. {Smith p. 139. Stith, p. 166, 
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995 
sentiments of virtuous citizens and of provident 
fathers of families, became solicitous about the 
prosperity of a country, which they now consi- 
dered as their own. ts began to 


form more extens I 


‘As the colonis 
ns of industry, they 
were unexpectedly furnished with me ans of ex- 
ecuting them with greater facility A Dutch 
ship from the coast of Guinea, hav lup 


legroes to 





James rive r, sold part of her care 
i 


iters ;* and as toat hard race Wa 








| found 

ore ( Lp ‘ of ¢ ! lu ng tat rt) yc } rv 

climate than Europeans, their number has been 

increased by continual importation; their aid 

seems now to be ¢« ent il to the existence of 

the colony, and the greater part of field-labor in 
Virginia is performed se] hands. 


XLVII. But as the condition of the colony im- 
proved, the Spirit of its members be came more 
independent. To Englishmen, the summary 

howe ver 


and severe 


decis Ins of martia law, 
tempered bv the mildness of th overnors, ap- 
> - i 

pt ared intoleral iy Oppressive; and they lone d 


to recover the privileges to which they had been 


accustomed under the liberal form of government 
in their native country, June, 1519. In compli- 
ance with this spirit, Sir George Y« irdley, in 
the year 1619, called the first general assembly 


that was ever held in Virginia; and the numbers 


tution 
ct model 
- this re- 
hts of the 
pany issued a 
rdinance, July 24, which gave a le- 
rmanent form to the government of 
; egislative authority 
in Virginia, in imitation of that in Great Britain, 
the governor, 


place of the sovereign ; partly in a 





led and lodged partly in 





{ —_ avian , . % +} pane cal 

councli of State named by the company, wnhicn 
possessed some of the distinctions, ind exercised 
some of the functions maging to the peerace ; 


powers and privi ges similar to 
House of Cor ons. In 

councils ail questions were to be determine d by 
the majority of voices, an 1eg~ative was re- 
law or ordinance 

members of the 
| it was ratifi- 
ed in England by a general court of the company 
and returned under its seal.¢ ‘Thus the consti- 
tution of the colony was fixed, and the members 
of it are henceforth to be considered, not merely 
vy, dependant 
rior, but as 


} +h 12 
oth these 


those oi the 


i) 


served to the governor; Dut no 
though approved by aii the three 
I 


egislature, was to be of 











as Servants to a commercia: compan 
on the will and orders of their sup 
freemen and citizens. 

XLVIII. The natural effect of that happy 
change of their condition was an increase of 
their industry. The product of tobacco in Vir- 
ginia was now equal, not only to the consump- 
tion of it tain,f but could furnish 


‘ } 
in Great i 





Stith Appendix, p. 32, ete. 

tit is a matter of some curiosity to trace the 
progress of the consumption of this unnecessary 
commodity. The use of tobacco seems to have 
been first introduced into England about the 
year 1586. Possibly a few seafaring persons may 
have acquired a relish for it by their intercourse 
with the Spaniards previous to that period ; but 
the use of it cannot be denominated a national 


» | . ? gq 
*Beverly, p- 34 
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some quantity for a foreign market. The com- 
pany opened a trade for it with Holland, and es- 
tablished warehouses in Middleburgh and Flush- 
ing. James, and his privy council, alarmed at 
seeing the commerce of a commodity, for which 
the demand was daily increasing, turned into a 
channel! that tended to the diminution of the rev- 
enue, by depriving it of a considerable duty im- 
posed on the importation of tobacco, interposed 
with vigor to check this innovation. Some ex- 
pedient was found, by which the matter was ad- 
justed for the present; but itis remarkable as the 
first instance of a difference in sentiment be- 
tween the parent state and the colony, concern- 
ing their respective rights. The former conclu- 
ded, that the trade of the colony should be con- 
fined to England, and all its productions be 
landed there. The latter claimed, not only the 
general privilege of Englishmen to carry their 
commodities to the best market, but pleaded the 
particular concessions in their charter, by which 
an unlimited freedom of commerce seemed to 
be granted tothem.* The time for a more full 
discussion of this important question was not 
yet arrived. 

XLIX. But while the colony continued to in- 
crease so fast, that settlements were scattered, 
not only along the banks of James and York riv- 
ers, but began to extend to the Rapahannock, 
and even tothe Potomac, the Englisi, relying 
on their own numbers, and deceived by this ap- 
pearance of prosperity, lived in full security. 
They neither attended to the movements of the 
Indians, nor suspected their machinations, and 
though surrounded by a people whom they 
might have known from experience to be both 
artful and vindictive, they neglected every pre- 
caution for their own safety that was requisite in 
such a situation. Like the peaceful inhabitants 
of society completely established, they were no 
longer soldiers but citizens, and were so intent 
on what was subservient to the comfort or em- 
bellishment of civil life, that every martial ex- 
ercise began to be laid aside as unnecessary. 
The Indians, whom they commonly employed as 
hunters, were furnished with fire-arms and 
taught to use them with dexterity. They were 
permitted to frequent the habitations of the En- 
glish at all hours, and received as innocent vis- 
itants whom there was no reason to dread. 
This inconsiderate security enabled the Indians 
to prepare for the execution of that plan of ven- 
geance, which they meditated with all the delib- 
erate forethought which is agreeable to their tem- 
per. Nor did they want a leader capable of con- 
ducting their schemes with address. On the 
death of Powhatan, in the year 1618, Opechan- 
canough succeeded him, not only as wirowanee, 
or chief of his own tribe, but in that extensive 
influence over all the Indian nations of Virginia, 
which induced the English writers to distin- 
guish him by the name of Emperor. According 
to the Indian tradition, he was not a native of 
Virginia, but came from a distant country to the 
south-west, possibly from some province of the 
Mexican empire.t But as he was conspicuous 
for all the qualities of highest estimation among 
savages, a fearless courage, great strength and 
agility of body, and crafty policy, he quickly rose 
to eminence and power. Soon after his eleva- 
tion to the supreme command, a general massa- 


habit sooner than the time I have mentioned, | 
Upon an average of the seven years immediately | 
preceding the year 1622, the whole import of to-| 
bacco into England amounted toa hundred and 
forty-two thousand and 85 pounds weight.— 
Stith, p. 246, From this it appears, that the 
taste had spread with arapidity which is remark- 
able. But how inconsiderable is that quantity to 
what is now consumed in Great Britain? 
*Stith, p. 200, etc. Beverly, p. 51, 
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cre of the English seems to have been resolved 
upon; and during four years, the means of per- 
petrating it with the greatest facility and success 
were concerted with amazing secrecy. All the 
tribes contiguous to the English settlements were 
successively gained, except those on the eastern 


shore, from whom, on account of their peculiar | 


attachment to their new neighbors, every circum- 
stance that might discover what they intended 
was carefully concealed. To each tribe its sta- 
tion was allotted, and the part it was to act pre- 
scribed, March 22. On the morning of the day con- 
secrated to véngeance, each was at the place of 
rendezvous appointed, while the English were 
so little aware of the impending destruction, 
that they received with unsuspicious hospitality 
several persons sent by Opechancanough, under 
pretext of delivering presents of venison and 
fruits, but in reality to observe their motions. 
Finding them perfectly secure, at mid day, the 
moment that was previously fixed for this deed 
of horror, the Indians rushed at once upon them 
in all their different settlements, and murdered 
men, women and children, with undistinguish- 
ing rage, and that rancorous cruelty with which 
savages treat their enemies. In one hour near- 
ly a fourth part of the whole colony was cut off, 
almost without knowing by whose hands they 
fell. The slaughter would have been universal 
if compassion, or a sense of duty, had not moved 
a converted Indian, to whom the secret was 
communicated the night before the massacre, to 
reveal it to his master in such time as to save 
Jamestown, and some adjacent settlements; 
and if the English in other districts had not run 
to their arms with resolution prompted by des- 
pair, and defended themselves so bravely as to 
repulse their assailants, who, in the execution of 
their plan, did not discover courage equal to the 
sagacity and art with which they had concerted 
it.* 

L. But though the blow was thus prevented 
from descending with its full effect, it proved 
very grievous to an infant colony. In some set- 
tlements not a single Englishman escaped. Ma- 
ny persons of prime note in the colony, and among 
these several members of the council, were slain, 
The survivors, overwhelmed with grief, aston- 
ishment, and terror, abandoned all their remote 
settlements, and, crowding together for safety to 
Jamestown, did not occupy a territory of greater 
extent than had been planted soon after the ar- 
rival of their countrymen in Virginia. Confined 
within those narrow boundaries, they were less 
intent on schemes of industry than on thoughts 
of revenge. Every man took arms. A bloody 
war against the Indians commenced; and, bent 
on exterminating the whole race, neither old 
nor young were spared. The conduct of the 
Spaniards in the Southern regions of America 
was openly proposed as the most proper model 
to imitate ;¢ and regardless, like them, of princi- 
ples of faith, honor, and humanity, which regu- 
late hostility among civilized nations, and set 
bounds to its rage, the English deemed every 
thing allowable that tended to accomplish their 
design. 


them to their places of retreat in the woods, 
which covered their country, was both difficult 
and dangerous, they endeavored to allure them 


from their inaccessible fastnesses by offers of 


peace and promises of oblivion, 1623, made with 
such an artiul appearance of sincerity as deceived 
their crafty leader, and induced them to return 
to their former settlements, and resume their 
usual peaceful occupations. The behavior of 
the two people seemed now to be perfectly re- 
versed, The Indians, like men acquainted 


*Stith, p. 208, etc. Purchas, iv. 1788, ete. 
‘Stith, p. 233, 


They hunted the Indians like wild) 
beasts rather than enemies; and as the pursuit of 


|with the principles of integrity and good faith, 
on which the intercourse between nations js 
founded, confided in the reconciliation, and liy. 
ed in absolute security without suspicion of dan. 
ger; while the English, with perfidious craf;, 
|}were preparing to imitate savages in their rp. 
venge and cruelty. On the approach of harvest 
when they knew a hostile attack would be most 
formidable and fatal, they fell suddenly upon ali 
the Indian plantations, murdered every person 
on whom they could lay hold, and drove thy 
rest to the woods, where so many perished with 
hunger, that some of the tribes nearest to the 
English were totally extirpated. This atrocious 
deed, which the perpetrators labored to represent 
as a necessary act of retaliation, was followed }, 
some happy effects. It delivered the colony so 
entirely from any dread of the Indians, that its 
settlements began again to extend, and its in- 
ldustry to revive. 

LI. But unfortunately at this juncture 
state of the company in England, in which 
property of Virginia and the government of th 
colony settled there were vested, prevented 
from seconding the efforts of the planters, by 
such a reinforcement of men, and such a supply 
of necessaries, as were requisite to replace what 
they had lost. The company was originally com- 
posed of many adventurers, and increased so 
fast by the juncture of new members, allured by 
the prospect of gain, or the desire of promoting 
a scheme of public utility, that its general courts 
formed a numerous assembly.* The operation 
of every political principle and passion, that 
spread through the kingdom, was felt in those 
popular meetings, and influenced their decisions. 
As towards the close of James’ reign more just 
and enlarged sentiments with respect to consti- 
tutional liberty were diffused among the people, 
they came to understand their rights better, and 
to assert them with greater boldness; a distinc- 
tion formerly little known, but now familiar in 
English policy, began to be established betwee 
the court and country parties, and the leaders ot 
each endeavored to derive power and conse- 
iquence from every quarter. Both exerted them- 
selves with emulation, in order to obtain the d 
rection of a body so numerous and respectable 
as the company of Virginian adventurers. In 
consequence of this, business had been conduct- 
ed in every general court for some years, not 
with the temperate spirit of merchants delibera- 
ting concerning their mutual interest, but with 
the animosity and violence natural to numerous 
lassemblies, by which rival factions contended 
for superiority.t 

LII. As the king did not often assemble the 
igreat council of the nation in parliament, the 
general courts of the company became a theatre, 
on which popular orators displayed their talents; 
the proclamations of the crown, and acts of the 
privy council, with respect to the commerce and 
policy of the colony, were canvassed there witli 
freedom, and censured with severity, ill suited 
to the lofty ideas which James entertained of his 
own wisdom, and the extent of his prerogative. 
In order to check this growing spirit of discus- 
sion, the ministers employed all their address 
and influence to gain as many members of the 
company as might give them the direction 0 
\their deliberations, But so unsuccessful were 
they in this attempt, that every measure propo 
ised by them was reprobated by a vast majority, 
‘and sometimes without any reason, but because 
\they were the proposers of it. James, little fa- 
| vorable to the power of any popular assembly, 
and weary of contending with one over which 
he had labored in vain to obtain an ascendant, 
began to entertain thoughts of dissolving the 
company, and of new-modelling its constitution. 
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Pretexts “neither unplaus ible, nor destitute of had a voice, in onde to subject a colony, in 
some foundation, seemed to justify this measure. which they were deeply interested, to the do- 
The slow progress of the colony, the Jarge sums minion of a small junto absolutely de pendent on 
of money expended, and great number of men the crown. Neither promises nor threats could 
who had perished in attempting plant it, the induce them to depart from these sentiments ; 
late massacre by the ‘Indi ins, and every disaster and ina gener 

that had befallen the English from their first mi- al 

gration to America, were imputed solely to the solution taken to defend to the utmost their char- 
inability of a numerous company to conduct an tered rights, if these should be called in question 
enterprise sO eee x and arduous. The na- in any court of justice. James, highly offended 
tion felt sensibly its d isappoi ntment in ascheme at their pr sumption in daring to oppose his 
in which it had engaged with sanguine expecta- will, directed a writ of guo warranto to be issued 
tions of advantage, "ond wished impatiently for against the company, Nov. 10, that the validity 
such an impartial scrutiny into former proceed-_ ot its charter might be tried in the court of King’s 
ings as might suggest more 


al . ! ] 
al court the King proposal was 
{ 


most unanimously rejected Uct. 20, and a res- 


salutary measures Bench; and in order to aggravate the charge, by 
in the future administration of the colony. The " 
present state of its affairs, as well as the wishes he appointed some persons, in whom he 
of the people, seemed to call for the interposition confide, to repair to Virginia to inspect the state 
of the crown; and James, eager to display the of the colony, and inquire into the conduct of 
superiority of his royal wisdom, in correcting the company, and its officers there. 
those errors into which the company had been be- LIV. The law suit in the King’s Bench did 
trayed by inexperience in the arts of govern-| not hang long in suspense. It terminated, as 
ment, boldly undertook the work of reformation.; Was usual in that reign, in a decision perfectly 
Without regarding the rights conveyed to the consonant to the wishes of the monarch, June 
company by their charter, and without the for-| 1624. The charter was forfeited, the company 
mality of any judicial proceeding for annulling; was dissolved, and all the rights and privilege 


collecting additional proois ot mal-ad ministration 


could 


t, he, by virtue of his prerogative, issued a com-, conierred upon it returned to the king, from 
mission, empowering some of the judges, and} Whom they tlowed.* 


other persons of note, to examine into all the LV. Some writers, particular! he mos 
transactions of a company from its first estab- intelligent and st informed | of Vir- 
lishment, and to lay the result of their inquiries,) ginia, mention the dissolution of any as 
together with their own Opinion concerning the; a mosf disastrous event to the c Anim i- 
most effectual means of rendering the colony, ted with liberal sentiments, im an age 
more prosperous,* before the privy council.—| when the principles of liberty re ore fully 





At the same time, by a strain of authority still; unfolded than under the reign 
higher, he ordered all the records and papers, viewed his violent and 


3, they 


arbitrary proceedings on 


of the company to be s¢ ized, and two of its prin- this occasion with such an indignation, that 
cipal officers to be arrested. Violent and arbi- their abhorrencs of the means which he employ- 
trary as these acts of authority may now appear, ed to accomplish his design s« ems to have ren- 


the Samia carried on their inquiry th-| dered them incapabl of contemplating its effects 
out any obstruction, but what arose from some| with discernment and candor. There is not 
feeble and ineffectual remonstrances of the com-! perhaps any mode of governing an infant colony 
pany. The commissioners, though they — -| less friendly to its liberty, than the dominion ot 
ted their scrutiny with much activity and vigor,¢; an exclusive corporation, possessed of all the 
did not communicate any of their proceedings to| powers which James had conferred upon the 
the company; but their report, with respect to} company of adventurers to Virginia. During 
its operations, seems to have been very unfavor-| several years the colonists can hardly be consid- 
able, as the king in consequence of it, signified| ered in any other light than as servants to the 
to the company his intention of vesting the su-| company, nourished out of its stores, bound im- 
preme government of the company in a governor plicitly to obey its orders, an d subjected to the 
and twelve assistants, October 8, to be resident} most rigorous of all forms of gove ram ent, that of 
in England, and the executive power in a coun-| martial law. Even after the native spirit of En- 
cil of twelve, which should reside in Virginia.| glishmen began to rouse under oppression, and 
The governor and assistants were to be original-| had extorted trom their superiors the right of e- 
ly appointed by the king Future vacancies! nacting laws for the government of that commu- 
were to be supplied by the. governor and his as-| nity of which they were members, as no act 
sistants, but their nomination was not to take| though approved of by all branches of the pro- 
effect until it should be ratified by the privy} vincial legislature, was held to be ot legal force, 
council. The twelve counsellors in Virginia} until it was ratified by a general court in Eng- 
were to be chosen by the governor and assis-| land, the company still retained the paramount 
tants; and this choice was likewise subjected to] authority in its own hands. Nor was the power 
the review of the privy council. W ith an in-| of the company more favorable to the prosperity 
tention to quiet the minds of the colonists, it| of the colony than to its freedom. A numerous 
was declared that private property should be} body of merchants, as long as its operations are 
deemed sacred; and for the more eflectual secu-| purely commercial, may carry them on with dis- 
rity of it, all grants of lands from the former com-| cernment and success. But the mercantile spir- 
pany were to be confirmed by the new one. In| it seems ill adapted to conduct an enlarged and 
order to facilitate the execution of this plan, the| liberal plan of civil policy, and colonies have sel- 
king required the company instantly to surren-| dom grown up to maturity and vigor under its 
der its charter into his hands. t narrow and interested reguiations. To the un- 

LIII. But here James and his ministers en-| avoidable defects in administration which this 
countered a spirit, of which they seem not to] occasioned, were added errors arising from inex- 
have been aware. They found the members of perience. The English merchants of that age 
the company unwilling tamely to relinquish| had not those extensive views which a general 
rights of franchises, conveyed to them with such| commerce opens to such as have the direction 
legal formality, that upon faith in their validity| of it. When they first began to venture out of 
they had expended considerable sums ;} and| the beaten track, they groped their way with 
still more averse to the abolition of a popular| timidity and hesitation. Unaequainted with the 


form of government, in which every 5 roprietor| climate and soil of America, and ignorant of the 
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tion wards if St C u ( 1 preven d 
him from comp g his } n. 

LVI. Cha l. on } ccession to t 
throne, March 27, 1625, a d all *s 
maxims with respect to ce i ) Virgini 
He dec 1 it to i ( i t- 
ed to the crow n, and immediat y Suborainate 
to its iurisdiction: he conferred t! title of gov- 
ernor on Sir George Yardely, and appointed him 
in conjunction with a council of twelve, and a 
secretary, to exercise supreme authority there, 
and enjoined them to conform, in every point, 
to such instructions as from time to time they 


might receive from him.§ From the tenor ot 
the king’s commission, as well from t 

known spirit of his policy is apparent, that he 
intended to vest every power of government 
both legislative and executive, in the governor 
and council, without recourse to the representa- 
tives of the people, as possessing a right to enact 
laws for the con ose taxes upon 
it. Yardely and his council, whe 
been fit instruments for carryin 


) seem to have 
is system ol 


rule into execution, did not fail to put 





such a construction on the words of their com- 





mission as was most favorable to eir own ju- 
risdiction. During a great part of Charl s’ reig? 
Virginia knew no other law than the will of the 


i 
sovereign, Statutes were published, and taxes 


imposed, without once calling the representa- 
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ation; but from inattention or 


acquaintance with the geography of the country, | 


their boundaries so 
that large tracts alr 
were often included in them. 
LIX. The murmurs and 
such a sy administration 
augmented by the ri with which John 
Harvey, who succeeded Yardely in the govern- 
ment of the colony, 1627, enforced every act ot 
ious, unfeeling, and haughty, he 
to Oppression, and neither re- 
listened to the re- 
of the under his command. 
far fy of 
authority derived 
submitted to his tyranny and 
Their was length ex- 
na transport of popular rage and 
indig they governor, and sent 
him a prisoner to England, accompanied by two 
of ti whom they deputed to prefer 
their accusations against him tothe king. But 
this attempt to their own wrongs, by a 
proceeding so summary and violent as is hardly 
consistent W ith any regular rovernment, 
and can be poeume d only in cases of such urgent 
necessity rarely occur in civil society, was 
altogethe r repugnant to every notion which 
Charles entertained with respect to the obedience 
due by subjects To him the 
conduct of the colonists appear dt to be not only 
an usurpation of his right to judge and to punish 
one of his own officers, but an open and auda- 
cious act of rebellion against his authority.— 
Without deigning to admit their deputies into 
his presence, or to hear one article of their charge 
against Harvey, the king instantly sent 
back to his former station, with an 
renewal of all powers longing to it.— 
But though Charles deemed this vigorous step 
necessary in order to assert his own authority, 
and to testify his displeasure with those who 
had presumed to offer such an insult to it, he 
seems to have been so sensible of the grievances 
under which the colonists groaned, and of the 
chief source from which they flowed, that soon 
after he not only removed a governor so justly 
odious to them, but named a successor Sir 
William Berkeley, 1630, a person far superior to 
Harvey in rank and abilities, and still more dis- 
tinguished by possessing all the popular virtues 
to which the was a Stranger.t 
LX. Under his government the colony in Vir- 
ginia remained, with intervals of in- 
terruption, almost forty and to his mild 
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and prude nt a adeniniaboadions its increase e and pros-| 
perity is ina great measure to be ascribed. It 
lwas indebted, however, to the king himself for 
lsuch a reform of constitution and policy, as 
cave a different to the colony, and ani- 
mated all its operations with new spirit. Though 
the tenor of Sir William Berkeley’s commission 
was the same with that of his predeces he 
lreceived instructions under the great by 
|} which he was empowered to declare, that in all 
concerns, civil as well as ecclesiastical, the 
|colony was to be governed according to the laws 
of England; he was directed to issue writs for 
electing representatives of the people, who, in 
conjunction with the governor and council, were 
|to form a general assembly, and to su- 
|preme legislative authority in the community ; 
was ordered to establish courts of justice, in 
whether civil or 
were to be decided agreeably to the ju- 
| dicial procedure, in the mother country. It is 
not easy discover what were the motives 
| which induced a monarch tenacious in adhering 
any opinion system which he had once 
| adopted, to excess of his own rights, 
and adverse on every occasion to any extension 
of the privileges claimed by his people, to re- 
linquish his original plan of administration in 
|the colony, and to grant such immunities to his 
subjects settled there. From the historians of 
Virginia, no less superficial than ill-informed, no 
light can be derived with respect to this* point. 
It is most probable, the dread of the spirit then 
in Britain extorted from Charles 
concessions so favorable to Virginia. After an 
intermission of almost twelve years, the stat 
his affairs compelled him to have recourse to the 
great council of the nation. There his subjects 
would find a jurisdiction independent of the 
crown, and able to control its authority. ‘There 
they hoped for legal redress of all their grievan- 
ces. As the in Virginia had applied 
for relief to a former parliament, it might be ex- 
pected with certainty, that they would lay thei 
case before the first meeting of an assembly, in 
which they were secure of a favorable audience. 
Charles knew, that if the spirit of his adminis- 
tration in Virginia were to be tried by the max- 
ims of the English constitution, it must be 
verely reprehended. He was aware many 
measures of greater moment in his government 
would brought under a strict review in Par- 
liament; and unwilling to give malcontents the 
advantage of adding acharge of oppression in 
the remote part of his dominions to a catalogue 
grievances, he artfully endeavored 
to take it of having granted voluntarily 
to his people in Virginia such privileges as he 
foresaw would be extorted from him. 

LXI. But though Charles established the in- 
ternal government of Virginia on a model simi- 
lar to that of the English constitution, and con- 
ferred on his subjects there all the rights of free- 
men and citizens, he was extremely solicitous 
to maintain its connexion with the parent state. 
With this view heinstructed Sir Wiliiam Berke- 
ley strietly to prohibit any commerce of the colo- 
ny with foreign nations; and in order more 
certainly to secure exclusive possession of all 
the advantages arising from the sale of 
ductions, he was required to take a bond from 
the master of each vessel that sailed from Vir- 
ginia, to land his cargo in some part of the king’s 
dominions in Europe.* Even under this re- 
|straint, such is the kindly influence of free gov- 
ernment on society, the colony advanced so ra- 
pidly in industry and population, that at the 
ginning of the civil war the English settled in it 
exceeded twenty t 
| LXII. Gratitude 
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ot 


whose hand they had received immunities whieh 
they had long wished, but hardly expected to 
enjoy, the influence and example of a popular 
governor, passionately devoted to the interests 
of his master, concurred preserving inviola- 
ted lovalty among the colonists. Even after 
monarchy was abolished, after one king had 
been beheaded, and another driven into exile, 
the authority of the crown continued to be ac- 
knowledged and revered in Virginia, A. D. 1650. 
Irritated at this open defiance of its power, the 
parliament issued an ordinance, declaring, that 
as the settlement in Virginia had been made at 
the cost and by the people of England, it ought 
to be subordinate to, and dependant upon the 
English commonwealth, and subject to such 
laws and regulations as are or shall be made in 
parliament; that, instead of this dutiful submis- 
the colonists had disclaimed the authority 
state, and audaciously rebelled against it; 
that on this account they were denounced no- 
torious traitors, and not only vessels belonging 
to natives of England, but those of foreign na- 
tions, were prohibited to enter their ports, or to 
carry On any commerce with them. 
LXIII. It was not the mode of that age to wage 
a war words alone. The efforts of a high 
spirited government in asserting its own digni- 
ty were prompt and A powerful 
squadron, with a considerable body of land- 
forces, was despatched to reduce the Virginians 
to obed After compelling the colonies in 
loes and the other islands to submit to the 
commonwealth, the squadron entered the Bay of 
sapeake, A. D. 1651. Berkeley, with more 
than n prudence, took arms to oppose this 
armament; but he could not long 
maintain such an unequal contest. His gallant 
however, procured favorable terms 
yple under his government. A general 
indemnity for all past offences was granted; 
they ac knowledged the authority of the com- 
monwealth, and were admitted toa pore ipation 
of all the rights enjoyed by citizens. Berkeley, 
firm to his principles ot loyalty, disdained to 
any stipulation for himself; and choosing 
to pass his days far removed from the seat ofa 
government which he detested, continued to re- 
side j private man beloved and 
respected by all over whom he had formerly pre- 
sided. 
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with taking measures to 
subject the the commonwealth turned 
attention towards the most effectual mode of 
retaining them in dependence on the parent 
state, and of securing to it the benefit of their 
With this view the par- 
liament framed two laws, one of which express- 
ly prohib ited all mereantile intercourse between 
the and foreign and the other 
ordained, that no production of Asia, Africa, o1 
America, should be imported into the dominions 
of the commonwealth, but in vessels belonging to 
English owners, or to the people of the colonies 
settled there, and navigated by an English com- 
mander,f and by crews of which the greater part 
must be Englishmen. But while the wisdom of 
the commonwealth prescribed the channel in 
which the trade of the colonies was to be car- 
ried on, it was solicitous to encourage the culti- 
vation of the staple commodity of Virginia by an 
act of parliament, 1652, whic h gave legal force to 
all the injun ictions of James and Charles against 
planting tobacco in England. 

LXV. Under governors appointed by the com- 
monwealth, or by Cromwell, when he usurped 
the supreme Virginia remained almost 


power, 
nine years in perfect tranquility. During that 
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profession of w, such g 
had h d o the , and was 
f iea ¢& one of the me bie persons 
in the colony. Bacon was an ious, eloquent, 
daring, and, prompted either by honest zeal to 
redress the public w rongs, or allured by hopes 
of raising himself to distinction and power, he 
ningled with the malcontents, and by his bold 


confid } promises OF removing 


1eir grievances, he inflamed them almost to 
mitted by 
ty most sensibly felt 


vy the people, he accused the covernor of hav- 


ing neglected the pre r measures for repelling 
5 S i 
the invasions of the savages, and exhoried them 


to take arms in their own defence, and to ex- 
el nate that odious race. Great numbers as- 
1, and chose Bacon to be their general. 

He applied to t governor a commission, 
fi ne this election o the people, nd of- 
tered to march nstantiy ag $ t! common 
*Chalmer’s Annals, ch. 10, 13, 14, passim, 
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rect refusal of wh 
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perse. 
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s0 far 


1i0ug! 
unt avors 
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un 
inced reve ls to di - 


Lo 


king’s name, 


I adeno 


adv: anced 
recede with 
only resolu- 
At the head 
he marched 
surrounding the 
and council were as- 
commission for which 
ied. Berkeley, with the 
of a cavalier, disdaining 
itions of a rebel, peremptorily refused 
to comply, and calmly presented his naked breast 
to the weapons which were pointed against it. 
The council, however, foreseeing the fatal con- 
sequences ot an enraged multitude .in 
whose power they were, the last extremities 
of violence, prepared a commission, constituting 
Bacon general of all the forces in Virginia, and 
by their entreaties prevailed on the governor to 
Sign it. Bacon ith his troops re tired in tri- 
umph. Hardly was the 
departure from the dre 
when, by a tran 
minds, presumptuou 
cessive tea The 
was declared to be 
by force; he wa 
ers were 
the militia ordered 
ernor. 
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present danger, 
unusual in feebl 
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ranted to Bacon 
ving been extorted 
imed a bel, follow- 
andon his standard, and 
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ot 
1ti0n 
boldness 
iP. COMMISSION ¢£ 
null, ha 
procla 


re his 


require d to al 


Enrage¢ 


nariie 


conduct which he branded | 
and treacherous, Bacon, 
his march towards the In- 
dian country, antly wheeled about, and ad- 
vanced with all his forces to Jamestown. The 
governor, unab le to resist sucha pee rous a 
made his escape, and fled across the bay Acc O- 
mack on the eastern shore, Some of . coun- 
sellors accompanied him thither, others retired 
to their own plantations. Upon the flight of Sir| 
William Berkeley, and dispersion of the council, 
the frame of civil government in the colony| 
seemed to be dissolved, and Bacon became : 
sessed of supreme and uncontrolled power.— 
But as he was sensible that his countrymen 
would not long submit with patience to authori- 
ty acquired and held merely by force 
endeavored to found it ona constitutional 
basis, by obtaining the sanction of the people’s 
approbation. With this view he called together 
the most considerable gentlemen in the colony, 
and having prevailed on them to bind thems¢ lve 
by oath to maintain his authority, and to resist 
every enemy that should oppose it, he from that 
time considered his jurisdiction as legally estab- 
lishe d. 

LXXI. Berkeley, meanwhile 
some forces, made inroad 
the colony, where Bacon’s authority was recog- 
nised. Several sharp conflicts happened with 
various success. Jamestown was reduced to 
ashes, and the best cultivated districts in the 
province were laid waste, sometimes by one 
party, and sometimes by the other. But it wa 
not by his own exertions, that the governor map 
ed to terminate the contest. He had early tran 
mitted an account of the transactions in Virgin-| 


| ot 
{ 
I 


) base 


hi 


pos- | 


of arms, he} 
more 


, having collected 
s into different parts of 


is 


| troops as Berkeley had required. 


the 


| might be perfectly established. 


of 
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'concluded with 
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and demanded such a body of| 
sas would enable him to quell the insur- 

9 whom he 
restraint 


king, 


represented as so exasperated 
imposed on their trade, that 
y were im] nt to shake off all dependanes 

parent state. Charles alarmed at a com- 
ion no less dangerous than unexpected, and 
olicitous to maintain his authority over a colony, 
the value of which was daily increasing and 
fully understood, speedily despatched a 
small agunerem, with sucha number of regular 


atic 
) 
on tie 


mot 
more 


foliowers received information of this armament 
but were not intimidated at its approach. They 
bol dly determined to 0} ppose it with open force, 
and declared it to be consistent with their duty 
and allegiance, to treat all who should aid Sir 
William Berkeley as enemies, until they should 
have i 
before their sovereign.* 

LXXII. But while both parties prepared, with 
equal animosity to involve their country in the 
horrors of civil war, 1677, an event happened, 
which quieted the commotion almost as suddenly 
as it had been excited. Bacon, when ready to 
take the field, sickened and died. None of his 
followers possessed suci talents, or were 
much the objects of the people’s confidence, as 
entitled them to aspire to the supreme command. 
Destitute of a leader to conduct and animate 
them, their sanguine hopes of success subsided ; 
mutual distrust accompanied this universal des- 
pondency ; all began to wish for an accommoda- 
tion; and after a short 
liam Berkeley, they laid down 
submitted to his government, 
promise of general pardon. 

Thus terminated an insurrection, which, in 
annals Virginia, is distinguished by the 
name ot Bacon's rebellion. During seven months 
this daring leader was master of the colony, 
while the royal governor was shut up in a re- 
mote and ill-peopled corner of it. What were 
the real motives that prompted him to take arms, 


50 


arms, and 
obtaining a 


their 
on 


ot 


jand what length he intended to carry his plans 


of reformation, either in commerce 
ment, itis not easy to discover, in 
materials from which we derive our 
with respect to this transaction. 
that his conduct, like 


or govern- 
the scanty 
information 


that of other adventurers 
in faction, would ‘have been regulated chiefly by 
events ; and accordingly as they proved favora- 
ble or adverse, his views and requisitions would 
have been extended or circumscribed. 

LXXIII. Sir William Berkeley, as soon as he 
was reinstated in his office, called oe the 
representatives of the people, that 
vice and authority public tranquility and order 
Though this as- 
sembly met a few weeks after the death of Ba- 
con, while the memory of rec iproc al injurie Ss Was 
still recent, and when the passions excited by 
such a fierce contest had but little time to sub- 
side, its proceedings were conducted with a 
moderation seldom exercised by the successful 
party in a civil war. Noman suffered capitally ; 


a small number were subjecte d to fines; others | 


were declared incapable of holding any office of 
trust; and with those exceptions, the promise | 
general Praag was confirmed by 
Soon after, Berkeley was recalled, and Colonel 
Jeffreys, was appointed his successor. 
LXXIV. From that period to the Revolution 
88, there is scarcely any memorable occur- 
rence in the histare of Virginia. A peace was | 
the Indians. Under several | 
successive governors, administration was carried 
on in the colony with the same arbitrary spirit 
that distinguished the latter years of -C harles II. 
and the precipitate counsels of James Il. The | 


ro 


*Beverley’s Hist. p. 75, 76. 


Bacon and his} 
»| Spirit of discontent, 


an opportunity of laying their grievances | 


negotiation with Sir Wil-| 


It is probable, 


by their ad- " 


law. | ¢ 


- a 


| Virginians, with a constitution 
resembled that of England, enjoyed hardly any 
portion of the liberty which that admirable 
tem of policy is framed to secure. They were 
deprived even of the last consolation of the O} 

pressed, the power of complaining, by a law 
which, under severe penalties, prohibited them 
from speaking disrespectfully of the governor, or 
defaming, either by words or writing the admin- 
istration of the colony.* Still, however, the laws 
|restraining their commerce were felt as an in- 
tolerable grievance, and nourished in secret a 
from the necessity of con- 
icealing it, acquired a greater degree of acrimony. 
| But notwithstanding those untavorable cireum- 
jstances, the colony continued to increase. The 
of tobacco was now become general in Eu- 
rope; and though it had fallen considerably in 
price the extent of demand compensated that 
diminution, and by giving constant employment 
to the industry of the planters diffused wealth 
among them. <Atthe Revolution the number of 
inhabitants in the colony exceeded sixty thou- 
sand,} and in the course of twenty-e ight 


which, in form 
sy Se 


1 
)- 


year: 


* population had been more than doubled.} 


THE HISTORY OF 
TO THE YEAR 1652. 

I. When James I. in the year one thousand 
six hundred and six, made that magnificent par- 
tition, which has been mentioned, 
gion in North America, extending from the thir- 
ty-fourth to the forty-fifth degree of latitude, be- 
tween two trading companies of his subjects, he 
lestablished the residence of the one in London, 
and of the other in Plymouth. The former was 
authorized to settle in the southern, and the lat- 
ter in the northern part of this territory, then 
distinguished by the general name of Virginia. 
This arrangement seems to have been formed 
|upon the idea of some speculative refiner, who 
jaimed at diffusing the spirit of industry, by fix- 
ling the seat of one branch of the trade that was 
{now to be opened, on the east coast of the island, 
jand the other on the west. But London pos- 
such advantages of situation, that the 
commercial wealth and activity of England have 
\always centered in the capital. At the begin- 
ning of the last century, the superiority of the 
}metropolis in both these respects was so great, 
that though the powers and privileges conferred 
by the king on the two trading companies were 
| precise ly the same, the adventurers settled in 
| Plymouth fell far short of those in London, in 
| the vigor and success of their efforts towards 
laccomplishing the purpose of their institution. 
| Though the operations of the Plymouth company 
| we re animated by the public-spirite od zeal of Sir 
John Popham, chief justice of England, Sir Fer- 
| dinando Gorges, and some other gentlemen of 
the west, all its exertions were feeble and unfor- 
tun: ate. 

Il. The first vessel fitted out by the company 
was taken by the Spaniards, 1606. In the year 
one thousand six hundred and seven, a feeble 
settlement was made at Sagahadoc; but, on ac- 
count of the rigor of the climate, was soon re- 
linquished, and for some time nothing further 
|W as attempted than a few fishing voyages to 

‘ape Cod, or a pitiful traffic with the natives for 
skins and oil. One of the vessels equippe d for 
this purpose was commanded by Captain Smith, 
|whose name has been so often mentioned with 
| distinction in the History of Virginia. The ad- 
| venture was prosperous and lucrative. But his 
lardent enterprising mind could not confine its 
jattention to objects so unequal to it as the petty 
details of a trading voyage. He employed a part 
of his time in exploring the coast, and delinea- 
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*Beverley, p. 81. Chalmers, ? 
ers’ Annals, p. 356. {lIbid. p. 1 
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ting its bays and harbors. On his 
laid a map of it before Prince Charles, and with 
the usual exaggeration of discoverers, painted 
the beauty and excellence of the country in such 
glowing colors, that the young prince, in the 
warmth of admiration, declared, that it should 
be called New England ;* a name which effaced 
that of Virginia, and by 


which it is still distin- 
cuished. 

Itl. The favorable accounts of the country by 
Smith, as well as the success of his voyage, 
seen: to have encouraged private adventurers to 
coast of New England 
but did not inspire the 
languishing company of Plymouth with such vi- 
to make any new attempt towards estab- 
lishing a permanent colony there. 
more than the prospect of distant gain to them- 


prosecute the trade on the 


with greater briskness; 


gor at 


Something 


selves, or of future advantages to their country, 
was requisite, in order to induce men to aban- 
don the place of their nativity, to migrate to 
another part of the globe, and endure innumerable 
hardships under an untried climate, and in al 
uncultivated land, or occupied by fierce and hos- 
tile tribes of savages. But what mere attention 
to private emolument or to national utility could 
not effect, was by the operation of 
a higher principle. Religion had gradually exci- 


ani ee 
body of the 


accompl shed 


ed among a great t 


people a Spirl 
that fitted them remarkably for encountering the 
dangers, and surmounting the obstacles, which 


had hitherto rendered abortive the schemes of 





colonization in that part of America allotted, to 
of Plymouth. As the various sét- 
in New England are indebted for their 


the company 
tlements 


origin to this spirit, asin the course of our nar- 


} 


rative we shall discern its influence mingling in 


all their transactions, and giving a peculiar tinc- 
ture to the character of the 
their institutions, both civil and ecclesias 


becom necessary 


people, as well as to 
tical, it 
to trace its rise and progress 
with attention and accuracy. 

IV. When the 
of the Romish ch | 
ot Europe to throw off its yoke, and to withdraw 


uperstitions and corruptions 


urch prompted different nations 


from its communion, the mode as well as degree 
Wherever re- 
formation was sudden, and carried on by the 
people without authority trom their rulers, or in 
Opposition to it, the rupture was violent and to- 


of their separation was various. 


i 


tal. Every part of the ancient fabric was over- 


turned, and a different sytem, not only with 
respect to doctrine, but to church government, 
ind the external rites of worship, was establish- 


ed. Calvin, who, by his abilities, learning, and 


austerity of manners, had acquired high reputa- 
tion and authority in the Protestant churches, 
was a zealous advocate for this plan of thorough 
reformation. He exhibited a model of that pure 
form of ecclesiastical policy, which he approved 
in the constitution of the church of Geneva. 
The simplicity of its institutions, and still mor 
their re pugnancy to those of the Popish church, 
were so much admired by all the stricter reform- 
ers, that it wa copied, with some small vi 
tions, in Scotland, in the republic of the United 
} 





Provinces, in the dominions of the house of 
Brandenburgh, in those of the Elector Palatine, 
and in the churches of the Hugonots in France. 

But in those countries where the steps of de- 
parture from the church of Rome were taken 
With greater deliberation, and regulated by the 


Wisdom or policy of the supreme magistrate, the 
sCparation was not so wide. Of all the reform- 
ed churches, that of England 


from the ancient institutions. The violent but 


capricious spirit of Henry VILL. who, though he! 


disclaimed the supremacy, revered the tenets of 
+} . 7 : 
thie Papal See, checked innovations in doctrine 


‘Smith’s Trav. Book vi. p- 203, ete. 
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return, he| or worship during his reign. 
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I . Ol 
those who id ¢ Opinions. 
I) ough tn i ( t A t { = - 
tem ot 1 1 f W re d cont { 
to th doct I oft ( Vin, | notrol wit I « 
ect to cure govern n | ode of 
wor » wer ot adopted As th ! \ 
England was incorporated with the civ polic 
of the kingdom, and constituted a member of the 
legislature, archbishops and bishops, with all the 
subordinate ranks of ecclesiastics subject to th : 
were continued according to ancient form, 
with the same dignity and jurisdiction. The pe- 
culiar vestments in which the clergy performed 
their sacred functions, bowing at the name of 
Jesus, kneeling at receiving the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Ssuppe r, the sign of the cross in bap- 
tism, the use of the ring in marriage, with seve- 
ral other rites to which long usage had accustom- 
d the people, and which time had rendered ven- 
erable, were s retained. Bu hough parlia- 
ent enjoined the observance of these ce! a 
under very severe penalties,* several of th 
ore zealous clergy entertained scruples wit 
respect to tl lawfulness of co lving with this 
hneto nd the yigilance nd autporit Oo 


fficulty saved their 


infant church from the disgrace of a schism on 


V. On the accession of Mary, the furious zeal 
with which she persecuted all who had adopted 
the tenets of the reformers forced many eminent 
protestants, laymen as well as ecclesiastics, to 
seek an asylum on the continent. Francfort 
Geneva, Brasil, and Strasburg, re« ved tl i 
with affectionate ho pitality s sufferers in tl! 
cause of truth, and the nag es per ted 
them to assemble by themselves for religious 


worship. The exiles who took up their resi- 


dence in the two former cities, modelled their 
little congregations according to the ideas of Cal- 
vin, and, with a spirit natural to men In thei 
ituation, « agt rly adopt d institutions wh cn ap- 
eared to be farther removed from the rsti- 


' 
i 
t 





ons of popery than those of their own 


They returned to England as soon as Elizab 

re-established the protestant religion, not only 
with a more violent antipathy to the opinions 
and practices of that church, by which they had 
been oppressed, but with a strong attachment to} 


that mode of worship to which they had been 


for some vears accustomed. As they were re- 


ceived by their countrymen with the veneration 
due to confessors, they exerted all the influence 


hye 


‘ 
lirived from that opinion, in order to obtain suc 


a reformation in the English ritual as might bring 
it nearer to tl 

churches. Some of the queen’s most confiden- 
tial ministers were warmly disposed to co-oper- 
ate with them in this measure. But Elizabeth 
paid little regard to the inclinations of 

or the ; he e. Fond ot pomp 
and ceremony, accustomed, 





the one 


sentiments ot the ot 


according to thi 


‘'mode of that age to study religious controversy, | 


and possessing, like her father such confidence 


; 
in her own understanding, that she never dou! t-| 
ed her capacity to judge and decide with respect | 


toevery point in dispute between contending 
sects,t she chose to act according to her own 


| *2d and 3d Edw. VI. c. 1. 


+Of the high idea which Elizabeth entertained 





with respect to her own superior skill in theolo-| 


haughty tone in which she 


gy, as well as the 


‘|dictated to her subjects what they ought to be- 


lieve, we have a striking picture in her speech 


at the close of the parliament, A. D. 1585.—** One | 
Religion, the ground | 


thing | may not overskip. 
on which all other matters ought to take root, 
i 


1e standard of purity in foreign | 
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en. They ‘ ons with 
ouch inden : —They extolled 
he } y of fe gn chure , and inveighed 
against the sur titious practices with which 
reiigion was aet i n their own church. In 
\ ( L the detenders of the estal shed system 
represent that these forms and ceremonies were 
n themselves things perfectly indifferent, which, 
tr ong sage, were viewed with reverene 

» oy «f ! pression upon the senses an 

o on, tended not only to fix t tention, 
it to affec hear d to warm it with de- 
. nd wor ts. The Puritans (for 
V it name suc Ss sel 1 to con vy with 
v Was enjo d by tl ct of uniformity were 
nguished) ’ 1, that the rites in ques- 

ym wer venti ( n, su led in the 
mple and reason s ce required in the 
word of God; that from the excessive solicitude 

»}with which conformity to them was exacted, the 
nul ud must conc e such ig pinion oF 
th rvaiu nea oO ne ~ o trie hy im 
oO rest Satished W t ( shadow 
oO I FION, al ) ce i f rn lo ser- 
vances may ¢co | I Wi ot iward 
anctity ; t cel which h n long 
é ployed i Cc S corrupt, to vel 
own detects, to ue LI nate 
manki ld, OUg now ) ( i s relies ot 
uperstition unworthy ! na church 
Which gl 1 in ot Reformed. 

VII. 7 peop » who i v religious 
controversy the final ul is e, listened to 
h rguments otf the ec n pal Ss; and it 
s obvious to which of ‘ 1 who t lately 
eheld the supers ous spirit of popery, and felt 

ing corrupted, may mar all the tree. And 
that there be some fault finders with the order of 
the elergy, which s« y ma ander to my- 
seil, and to church, whose over ruler God 
hath made me, whose negligence cannot be ex- 


cused, if any schisms or errors heretical were 
suffered. 








| faults and negligences must grow an , asin 
all other great charges it happeneth; and what 
|voeation without? All which, if you vy lords 
»jof the clergy do not amend, | in to depose 
you. Look ve, therefore, we to your charges. 
|'This may be amended without 1 less or open 
fexclamations. | supposed to have many stu- 
|dies, but most philosophical. I must yield this 
ito be true, that I pose few (tha not pro- 
fessors) have read more. And I need not tell 


that | understand 
|not, nor so forgetful that I remember not; and 
iyet, amidst my many volumes, Ll bop 


| + y ry! 
you, that lam not so s lpi 


God’s 
nm lectures, in 
which we find that which by reason all ought to 


lieve. I see many ove with God Al- 


}book hath not been my seldomest 





ighty, making too many subtle seannings of 
his blessed will. The presumption is so great 


that | may not suffer it.”’ ete. 


Eliz. c. 2, 
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its persecuting rage , woulc i le nd the most favora- 
ble ear. The sire of a farther separation from 
the church of ao spread wide through the 
nation. The preachers who contended for this, 


and who refused to wear the surplice, and other | 


vestments peculiar to their orde r, or to observe 


the ceremonies enjoined by law, were followed | 


and admired, while the ministry of the zealous 
advocates for conformity was deserté d, and their 
persons often ex post d to insult. For some time 
the non-conformists were connived at; but as | 
their number and increased, the inter-| 
position both of spiritual and civil authority Was | 
necessary order to check their pro-| 
gress. To the disgrace of Christians, the sac red | 
rights of conscience and private judgme nt, as| 
well as the charity and mutual forbearance sulta- | 
ble to the mild spirit of the religion which they 
professed, were in that age little understood. 
Not only the idea of toleration, but even the 
word itself in the sense now affixed to it, was 

then unknown. Every church claimed a right | 
to employ the hand of power for the protection | 
of truth and the extirpation of error. The laws 
of her kingdom armed Elizabeth wigh ample au- 
thority for this purpose, and she wes abundantly 
dispose ‘d to exercise it with full vigor. Many ot 
the most eminent among the Puritan clergy were 
deprived of their benetices, others were impri- 

soned, several were fined, and some put to 
death. But persecution, as usually happens, 
instead of extinguishing, inflamed their zeal to 
such a height, that the jurisdiction of the ordina- 
ry courts of law was deemed insuflicient to sup- 
ress it, and a new tribunal was established un- 

der the title of the Aigh commission for ecclesias- 
tical affairs, Whose powers and of proce- 
dure were hardly less odious or less hostile to 
the principles of justice than those of the Spanish 
inquisition. Several attempts made in the 
House of Commons to check these arbitrary pro- 
ceedings, and to moderate the ra ol 
tion; but the queen always imposed silence up- 
on those who presumed to deliver any opinion 
with respect to a matter appertaining sole ly to 
her prerogative, in a tone as imperious and arro- 
gant was ever used by Henry V nt in ad 
dressing his parliaments; and so tamely obsequi- 
ous were the of the people’s rights, 
that they not on 
demands, but 
every person 
church during 
ment by fine or imprisonment; 
viction he did not, within three 
nounce his erroneous opinions, and conform to 
the laws, he was then obliged to adjure the 
realm; but if he her refused to comply with 
this condition, turned banishment, he 
should be th as a felon without benefit 
of clergy.* 

VIII. By this statute, equally re- 
pugnant to id civil and of religious liberty, 
the Puritans were cut off from any 
taining either reformation in the 
dulgence to themselves. Exasperated 
rigorous treatment; their antipathy to th ta! 
lished religion increased, and, with the progres: 
natural to violent passions, carried them far be- 
yond what was their originalaim. The first Pu- 
ritans did not entertain any se — with res- 
pect to the lawfulness of episcopal government, 
and seem to have been very unwilling to with- 
draw from communion with the church of which 
they were But when they were 
thrown out bosom, and constrained to 
hold separate assemblies for the wor hip of God, 
their followers no viewed a society by 
which they were with reverence or 


affection. Her her discipline, her 


boldness 


deemed in 
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minute atte ntion. 


= 
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tual, were examine rd with 
lE very error was pointed out, and every detect 
| magnified. The more boldly any teacher in- 
|veighed against the corruptions of the church, 
he was listened to with greater approbation ; and 
the farther he urged his disciples to depart from 
such an impure community, the more eagerly 
| did they follow him. By degre es, ideas of eccle- 
| Siastic al policy, altoge ther re pugn: int to those of 
ithe established church, gained footing in the na- 
tion. The more sober and learned Puritans in- 
clined to that form which is known by the name 
of Presbyterian. Such as were more thoroughly 
possessed with the spirit of innovation, however 
much they might approve the equality of pastors 
which that system establishes, reprobated the 
authority which it vests in various judicatories, 
descending from one to another in regular sub- 
ordination, as inconsistent with Christian liberty. 

tA These wild notions floate d for some time 
iin the minds of the people, and amused them 
| with many ideal schemes of ecclesiastical policy, 

11580. At length Robert Biown, 
| claime r in high estimation, reduced t 
system, on which he modelled his own congre- 
gation. He taught, that the church of England 
was corrupt, and antichristian, its ministers not 
lawfully ordained, 
invalid; and therefore he prohibit d his people 
to hold communion with it in any religious 
function. He maintained, that a society 
Christ uniting together to worship God, con- 
stituted a church, possessed of co: npl te juris- 
| diction in the conduct of its own affairs, inde- 
pendent of any other society, and unaccountable 
to any superior; that the priesthood was neither 
a distinct order in the church, por conterred an 
indelible character; but that every man qualified 
to teach might be set apart for that office by the 
‘lection of the brethren, and by imposition of 
theis hands; in like manner, by their authority, 
he might be discharged from that function, and! 
reduced to the rank of a private christian; that 
every person, when admitted a member of 
church, ought to make a oe lic confession of his 
faith, and give evidence his being in a-state 
of favor with God; and aioe all the affairs of a 
church were to be regulated by the 
the majority of its members. 

X. This democratical form of government, 
which abolished ail distinction of ranks in the 
church, and conferred an equal portion of powei 
on every individual, accorded so perfectly with 
the levelling genius of fanaticism, that 
fone lly au lopte rd | by many as a complete model ot 
christian policy. From their founder, they were 
denominated brownists; and as their tenets were 
hostile to the established religion than those 
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Sore 
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put 
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fell ot 
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and 


is 
and 
with 


their hea 
imprisoned, 
though Brown, 


upon 
or 


a ol 


which oe are few ae s among enthusiasts, | 


T- 


rm 
disci- 


whose vanity has been scothed by being reco 
nised as ie ‘ads of a party, abandoned his 
ples, conformed to the established religion, and 
accepted of a benefice in the church, the sect 
not only subsisted, but continued to spread, 
pecially among persons in the middle and lower 
ranks of life. butas all their motions were care- 
fully watched, both by the ecclesiastical and 
civil courts, which, as often as they were de- 
tected, punished them with the utmost rigor, a 
body of them, weary of living in a state of con- 
tinual danger and alarm, fied to Holland, and 
settled in Leyden under the care of Mr. John 
Robinson, their pastor.—There they resided for 
several years unmolested and obscure. But ma- 
ny of their aged members dying, and some of 


S- 


et 


the younger marrying into Dutch families, while | 


their church received ae increase, 
cruits from England, or by proselytes 


either by 
S gained 


a popular de -| 


its ordinances and sacraments | 


decision of | 


it Was] 


‘r separatists, the fiercest storm of perse- | 


| 
re- 


In }- 


the country, they began to be afraid, that all 
their high attainments in spiritual knowledge 
would be lost, and that perfect fabric of policy, 
which they had erected, W ould be dissolved, and 
jconsigned to oblivion, if they longer 
jin a strange land. 

XI. Deeply affected with the pro spect of an 
event, which to them appeared fatal to the inter- 
est of truth, they thought themselves called, in 
order to prevent it, to remove to some other 
|place, where they might profess and propagate 
their opinions w ith greater success.—America, 
in which their countrymen were at that time 
tent on planting colonies, presented itself 
their thoughts. They flattered themselves with 
hopes of being permitted, in that remote region, 
to follow their own ideas in religion without dis- 
turbance. The dang and hardships to which 
all former emigrants to America has been ex- 
posed, did not deter them. ‘They were well 
weaned (according to their own description) from 
the delicate milk of their mother country, and 
linured to the difficulties of strange land.” 
| They were knit together in sacred 
band, virtue which they 
lobliged take ca of the good of each ot 
jand the whole. It was not with them, 
with other men, whom small things could dis- 
/courage, or small Ww 
ithemselves at home object 
their solicitude 


remained 


In- 


to 


rs 


a 
a strict and 


of held themselve 


to her, 


re 


of 5 
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discontents cause to ish 
again.* The first 
vas tos the free exercise ot 
their religion, 1618. For this purpose they ap- 
plied to the king, and though James refused to 
give them any explicit assurance of toleration, 
they seem to have obtained from him some 
mise of his connivance, as long as they continu- 
led to demean quietly “So eager 
were they to accomplish their favorite scheme, 
that re lying on this tv, they be 
lean to negotiate with the Virginian compan 
| for a tract of land within the of their 
ipatent. This they easily procured from a socie 
ity desirous of encouraging to 
lcountry, which they had 
jonly a few spots. ; 

XII. After the utmost efforts, 
tions fell far short of what w 
ginning the settlement of a new colony, 
jber 6, 1620. A hundred and twenty 
lsailed from En; in a single ship on this ar- 
}duous undertak The place of their di 
}tion was ea s oe r, where they intended 
to settle: but their captain having been bribed 
as is said, by the Dutch, who had then formed a 
scheme, which they afterwards accomplished 
| planting a colony there, carried the 
lwards the north, th; first = 
which they made w Cod, 
They were now not y beyond 
lof the territory which had been granted to tl 
but beyond of the from whiel 
they derived their right. The ison, however, 
was so far advanced, and sickness raged so vio- 
lently among men unaccustomed to the hard 
ships of a long voyage, that it became necessary 
to take up their abode there. After exploring 
the coast, they chose for their station a pli ac e now 
belonging to the province of Massachusetts Bay, 
to which they gave the name of New "on 
probab ly out of re spect to that company, with! 
whose jurisdiction they now found themse bees 
situated. 

XIII. No season could be more unfavorable to 
|settlement than that in which the colony landed. 
The winter which from the predominance ot 
lcold in America, is rigorous to a degree unknown 
jin parallel latitudes of our hemisphere, was al- 
ready set in; and they were slenderly provided 
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*Huchinson’s Hist, Massach, p. 
tHubard’s Pres. State, p. 3. Cotton’s Magnalia, 
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with what was requisite for comiortable subsis- 
tence, under a climate cons lerably more severe 
than that for which they had mad 
Above one half of them was cut off before the 
return of spring by diseases or by famine, the 


instead of having leisure to attend to 





preparation. 


survivors, 
the supply of their own wants, were compelled 
to take arms against the savages in their neigh- 
borhood. Happily for the English, a pestilence, 
which raged in America the year 
landed, had swept off so great a number 
natives, that they were quickly repulsed and 
The prin ilege of protessing theirown 
laws of 


before they 


of the 


humbled. 
opinions, and of being governed by 

their own framing, afforded consolation to the 
colonists amidst all their dangers and hardships. 
The constitution of their church was the 
with that which they had established in Holland. 
Their system of civ was tounded 


i 
ideas of the na 


Saliie 


| government 
} 


on those tural equality among 


men, to which their ecclesiastical ol 
customed them. eve ry freeman, Who was a 
member of the church, 


icy had ac- 


was adrmitt 
supreme legislative body. Th 
were adopted as the basis of their juris 
though with some diversity in the punishmen 
inflicted upon crimes, borrowed trom the Mosaic 
institutions. The executive power was 





in a governor and some assistants, who wet 
elected annually by the members of the legisla- 
tive assembly.* So far their institutions appear 
to be founded on the ordinary maxims of human 
prudence. But it was a favorite 1 Wi 
all the enthusiasts of that age, that scripture 


contained a complete system, not only of spirit- 


ual instruction, but of civil wisdom and polity; 
and without attending to the pec ir circum- 
stances or situation of the peopie whose history 
is there recorded, they often deduced genera 
rules for their own conduct, from what happen- 
ed among men in a very different state. Under 


the influence of ld notion 
New Plymouth, in imitation of the primitive 


christians, threw all their 


property into a com- 


mon stock, and, ike Irie bers ot one fan liv, Car- 
ried on every work of industry by their joint la- 
bor for public behoot.t but, however this 1 )- 
lution might evidence the sinc rity of thet faith, 
it retarded the progress of the colony. Th 


same fatal effects flowed from this 





goods, and of labour, which had tormerly been 
experienced in Virginia; 
to relinquish What was too refined to 





necessary 


be capable of being accommodated to the affairs 





of men. But though they built a small n. 
and surrounded it with such a fence as a led 
suflicient security against the assaults of the In- 
dians, the soil around it Was SO poor, their reli- 
vious principles W ounsocial, and th mit 

nt them by their friends so scanty, that at th 


end of ten years, the people belonging to the 
element did not exceed three 
During some years they appear not to have ac- 
quired right by any legal 
ritory which they had occupied. At length they 
obtained a grant of property from the council of 
the New Plymouth company, 1630, but were 
never incorporated as a body politic by any royal 


t its in 


Unlike all other settleme 
i, this colony considered 
voluntary association, held together by the tacit 






sharter.§ 


‘ must be 


consent of its members to re cognize th 
ty of laws, and submit to the jurisdiction of 
inagistrates framed and chosen by themselves. 
In this state it remained an inde pendent but 
feeble community, until it was united to its mort 

*Chalmers’ Annals, p. 87 
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HISTORY OF 


| powerful neighbor, the colony of Massachusetts 


| Bay, the origin and progress of which I now pro-| 


ce ed to re late. 

XIV. The original company of Plymouth hav- 
ing done nothing effectual towards establishing 
any permanent settlement in America, James I. 
in the vear one thousand six hundred and twen- 
ued a new charter to the Duke of Lenox, 
the Marquis of Buckingham, and several 
which he 
conveyed to them a right to a territory in Ameri- 
ca, still more extensive than what has been 
pate ntees, 


iIncorporatin 


ty, Is 


other 
of distinction 


persons in his court, by 


granted to the former 


1g 


them as a body politic, in order to plant colonies 


there, with powers and jurisd 


iction similar to 
to the companies 
This SOC! ty was 
Grand Council 


New 


ns ot public utility 


those contained in his charters 
of South amd North Virginia. 

distinguished by the name of the 
planting and governing 





Plymouth for 
England. What 
1 induce the king to commit such an under- 
lified tor 





coul 
taking to persons apparently so ill qua 
conductin or what 


prompted tl 


mm ily 


prospect ol private ad- 


Vantage 1em to engage init, the in- 


formation we receive from contemporary writers 


does not ena us to deter mne. Certain 


that the expectations ot both were disappointed ; 

and after many schemes and arrangements, all 

attempts of the new associates 
) 

za ved unsuccesstul. 

XV. New England must have remained 

d,if the same causes which occasioned 

he emigration of the Brownists had not con- 


Notwithstanding the violent 


towards 


persecution to which Puritans of every denami- 
still exposed, their 
daily increased. As they now 


taining in theirown c untry any re 


le pel st utes enacted against their sect, 
many began to turn their eyes towards so 
other plac of retreat, Where they might profess 
their own oj ons with impunity. From tl 
tranguility which their brethren had_ hitherto 
é yyved in New Plymouth, they hoped to find 
this desired asylum in New England; and by tl 


activity of Mr. White, a non-contormist minister 


at Dorchester, an association was tormed by 
| 1 


several gentlemen who had imbibed the Puritani- 


cal notions, in order to conduct a colony thit! 





They purchased trom t 

the territory, extending in length 

river Merrimack, to three 
river, and in br 

to the Southern Ocean, March 


1e council of Plymouth all 
from three 
( harles adtn, 
trom the Atlantic 


zeaious as the proprit rs were to 


iccompiish their favorite purpose, they quickly 
perceived their own inability to attempt th 
popu yn of such an immense region, and d - 
ed it nece iry tO Cali in the aid Of mort Opulent 
co-partners.* 

Of these they found, without difficulty, a suffi- 
cient number, chiefly in the capital, and among 
persons in the commercial and other industrious 


who j ot 
the Puritans, or secretly favored their Opinions. 
These new adventurers, with the caution natu- 
ral to men conversant in business, entertained 
doubts concerning the propriety of tounding a 
colony on the basis of a grant from a privat 
company of pat ntees, who might convey a right 
of property in the soil, but could not confer ju- 
the privilege of governing that so- 
ciety which they had in contemplation to estab- 
lish. As it was only from royal authority that 
such powers could be derived, they applied for 
these, and Charles granted their request, with a 
facility whicl astonishing, when we 
consider the principles and views of the 
who were suitors tor the favor. 

XVI. ‘Time has been considered as the parent 


had op Hiy joine d the see 


risdiction, or 


1 appears 


Inen 


*Neal’s Hist. of New Eng. i. p. 122. 
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of political wisdom, but its instructions are com- 


municated slowly. 


} Although the experience of 
; above twenty 


years m a 


it have taught the Eng- 


lish the impropriety of committing the govern- 
ment of settlements n America to exclusive cor- 
porations resident in Europe, neither the king 
nor his subjects had profited so much by what 
passed before their eyes, as to have xtended 
their ideas be yond those adopted by Jam: Ss, 1n 
his first attenipts towards colo itto rhe 


i 
charter of Charles I. to 
ted for planting the pr 
Bay, was pertectly s 


1 
} 





his father to the two Virgini 

the council of Plymouth. The new adventurers 
were incorporated as a body politic, and their 
right to the t rritory, which they ] t purchased 
from the council of Plymouth, be confirmed 


, ! } - } } 
Ly the king, they were empowered to dispose of 





the lands, and to govern the people who should 
settle upon th | f t rovernor of the 
company, and HniS assistants, wer na ed DY the 
crown: the right of electing t r successors 
was vested in the 1 s of t corpor yn. 
J executit power was committed to 
go" ior and his ass ints; ot gvislation to 
oay ot P | to who wit < Statu “ 
ind orders tor t good of t! commun not 
inconsistent with the laws of England, and - 
torce the obs i ( I according to t 
course ot other co ms Ww l [ realm. 
[heir lands wer » be the s é il ten- 
ure with those g1 » the Virg co inv. 
] ey obtain i sa t ora x ny ion 
irom in rna taxes id from d on e wds 
exported or impo j und not es g t 
migration to America ind =¢ lants 
were declared to 1 to allt gehts ot 
naturai-born s cts, 
i manif ( S ¢ \ to con- 
ro rhe t tl VU ) l ( oT yple 
rhe I ryon M ( ~ = ‘ cor- 
) rig } =s co c I V- 
0 ,» 1rO Wilt | } ( j , and 
to te I i ) 1 ) v. . r O - 
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Ce 
+H] ite mn Colle ot Urig. p ] —_ 
irprising that Mr. Neal, an ind s and 
f lly w -infort iv l l > 
that ** Free | rty of con ce Vv g 1 by 
his charter to a who should t i 1OS€ 
arts, to worship G in the own way.”— 
Hist. of New Engl. i. 124. This he repeats in 
his history ot Puritans, li. 210; and subse- 
quent histor é ( 1 him | citly 
No n m of t} . 7. ioV Ve cont li- 
i 
ed n ti ch 1 such in indulgenc 
wo LV ninco stent with all t iaX- 
ims of Cha und his minist e tl 
course Of his reign. At tl tim w! { ries 
ssued the charter, tl flUuence of Laud ov 
his councils was at its heig the P su 
prosecuted with the g t severity, 1 tl 
kingdom was ruled entirely by erog — 
This is not an era in which one can expe to 
neet with concessions in favor of non-coniorm- 
ists, from a prince of C les’ « ter a 


principles. 
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XVII. But whatever were the intentions of 
the king, the adventurers kept their own object 
steadily in view. Soon after their powers to es- 
tablish a colony were rendered complete by the 
royal charter, they fitted out five ships for New 
England; A. D. 1629, 0n board of which em- 
barked upwards of three hundred passengers, 
with a view of there. These were 
mostly zealous puritans, whose chief induce- 
ment to relinquish their native land was the 
hope of enjoying ré ligious liberty, in a country 
far removed from the seat of government and 
the oppression of eccle lastical courts. Some 
eminent non-conformist ministers accompanied 
them as their spiritual instructers, On their ar- 
rival in New England, June 29, they found the 
wretched remainder of a small body of emigrants, 
who had left England the preceding year, un- 
der the conduct of Endicott, a ceep enthusiast, 
whoni, prior to their incorporation by the royal 
charter, the associates had appointed deputy 
governor. They were settled at a place called 
by the Indians Naunckead, and to which Endi- 
cott, with the fond affectation of fanatics of that 
age to employ the language and appellations 
of scripture in the affairs of common life, had 
given the name of Salem. 
~ XVII. The emigrants under Endicott, and 
such as now joined them, coincided pertectly in 
religious principles. They were puritans of the 
strictest form; and to men of this character the 
institution of a church was naturally of such in- 
teresting concern as to take place of every other 
[In this first transaction, they displayed 
at once the extent of the reformation at which 
thev aimed. Without regard to the sentiments 
of that monarch under the sanction of whose 
authority they settled in America, and from 
whom they derived right to actas a body politic, 
and in contempt of the laws of England, with 
which the charter required that none of their 
acts or ordinances should be inconsistent, they 
adopted in their infant church that form of poli- 
ey which has since been distinguished by the 
name of Ind pendent. They united together in 
y, August 6, by a solemn cove- 
nant with God, and with one another, and in 
strict conformity, as they imagined, to the rules 
of scripture. They elect d a pastor, a teacher, 
and an elder, whom they set apart for their re- 


settling 


subject. 


religious society, 


spective offices, by imposition ot the hands of 


the brethren. All who were that day admitted 
members of the church signified their assent to 
a confession of faith drawn up by their teacher, 
and gave an account of the foundation of their 
own hopes as christians; and it was declared, 
that no person should hereafter be received into 
communion until he gave satisfaction to the 


church with respect to his faith and sanctity.| 


i 
The form of public worship which they institu- 


ted was without a liturgy, disencumbered of 
every superfluous ceremony, and reduced to the 
lowest standard of Calvinistic simplicity.* 

XIX. It was with the utmost complacency 
that men, passionately attached to their own no- 
tions, and who had long been restrained from 
avowing them, employed themselves in framing 
this model of a pure church. But in the first 
moment that they began to taste of christian lib- 
erty themselves, they forgot that other men had 
an equal title to enjoy it. Some of their number, 
retaining a high veneration for the ritual of the 
English church, were so much offended at the 
total abolition of it, that they withdrew from 
communion with the newly instituted church, 
and assembled 


God. With 


separately 


an inconsistency of which there 


are such flagrant instances among christians of 


every denomination that it cannot be imputed 


*Math. Magnal. p. 18. 
England i. 126. Chalmers’ 


Neal’s History of New 
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as a reproach peculiar to any sect, the very men 
who had themselves fled from persecution be- 
came persecutors; and had recourse, in order to 
enforce their own opinions, to the same unhallow- 
ed weapons, against the employment of which 
they had lately remonstrated with so much vio- 
lence. Endicott called the two chief malcon- 
tents before him; and though they were men 
of note, and among the number of original pat- 
entees, he expelled them from the society, and 
sent them home in the ships which were return- 
ing to England.* The colonists were now uni- 
ted in sentiment; but, on the approach of win- 
ter, they suffered so much from diseases, which 
carried off almost one half of their number, that 
they made little progress in occupying the coun- 
try. 

XX. Meanwhile the directors of the company 
in England exerted their utmost endeavors in 


order to reinforce the colony with a numerous| 


body of new settlers ; and as the intolerant spirit 
of Laud exacted conformity to all the injunc- 
tions of the church with greater rigour than ev- 
er, the condition of such as had any scruples 
with respect to this became so intolerable, that 
many accepted of their invitation to a secure re- 
treatin New England. Several of these were 
persons of greater opulence, and of better con- 
dition than any who had hitherto migrated to 
that country. Butas they intended to employ 
their fortunes, as well as to hazard their persons 
in establishing a permanent colony there, and 
foresaw many inconveniences from their subjec- 
tion to laws made without their own consent 
and framed by a society which must always be 
imperfectly acquainted with their situation, they 
insisted that the corporate powers of the compa- 
ny should be transferred from England to Amer- 
ica, and the government of the colony be vested 
entirely in those who, by settling in the latter 
country, became members of it.t ‘The company 
had already expended considerable sums in pros- 
ecuting the design of their institution, without 
having received almost any return, and had no 
prospect of gain, or even of reimbursement, but 
what was too remote and uncertain to be suita- 
ble to the ideas of merchants, the most numer- 
ous class of its members. They hesitated, how- 
ever, with respect to the legality of granting the 
demand of the intended emigrants. But such 
was their eagerness to be disengaged from an 
unpromising adventure, that, ‘* by general con- 
sent it was determined, that the charter should 
be transferred, and the government settled in 
New England.”{ Tothe members of the cor- 
poration who chose to remain at home was re- 
served a share in the trading stock and the pro- 
fits of the company during seven years. 

In this singular transaction, to which there is 


| nothing similar in the history of English coloni- 


zation, two circumstances merit particular atten- 
|tion, one is, the power of the company to make 
this transference; the other is, the silent acqui- 
lescence with which the king permitted it to take 
place. 
the company be tried by the charter which con- 
stituted it a body politic, and conveyed to it all 
the corporate powers with which it was invest- 
ed, it is evident that it could neither exercise 
those powers in any mode different from what 
the charter prescribed, nor alienate them in such 
a manner as to convert the jurisdiction of a tra- 
ding corporation in England ina provincial gov- 
ernment in America. but from the first institu- 
tion of the company of Massachusetts Bay, its 
members seem to have been animated with .a 
spirit of innovation in civil policy, as well as in 
religion ; and by the habit of rejecting establish- 


*Mather, p. 19, Neal, p.129. tHutchinson’s 
Coll, of papers, p. 25. {Mather, p. 20, Huteb- 
inson’s List. p. 12. 

i 


| viating from them in the other. 


If the validity of this determination of 


ed usages in the one, they were prepared for de- 
They had ap- 
plied for a royal charter, in order to give a legal 
effect to their operations in England, as acts ofa 
body politic; but the persons whom they sent 
out to America, as soon as they landed there, 
considered themselves as individuals, united to- 
gether by voluntary association, possessing the 
natural right of men who forma society, to adopt 
what mode of government, and to enact what 
laws they deemed most conducive to general fe- 
licity. Upon this principle of being entitled to 
judge and to decide for themselves, they estab- 
lished their church in Salem, without regard to 
the institutions of the church of England, of 
which the charter supposed them to be members 


,and bound of consequence to conformity with 
| its ritual. 
observe them framing all their future plans of 


Suitably to the same ideas, we shall 


civil and ecclesiastical policy. The king though 
abundantly vigilant in observing and checking 
slighter encroachments on his prerogative, was 
either so much occupied at that time with other 
cares, occasioned by his fatal breach with his 
pariiament, that he could not attend to the pro- 
ceedings of the company; or he was so much 


pleased with the prospect of Femoving a body of 


turbulent subjects to a distant country, where 
they might be useful, and could not prove 
dangerous, that he was disposed to connive at 
the irregularity of a measure that facilitated their 
departure. 

XXI. Without interruption from the crown, 
the adventurers proceeded to carry their scheme 
into execution. Ina general court, John Win- 
throp was appointed governor, and Thomas Dud- 
ley deputy governor, and eighteen assistants 
were chosen; in whom, together with the body 
of freemen who should settle in New England 
were vested all the corporate rites of the compa- 
ny. Withsuch zeal and activity did they pre- 
pare for emigration, that in the course of the en- 
suing year seventeen ships sailed for New En- 
gland, and aboard these above fifteen hundred 
persons, among whom were several of respecta- 
ble families, and in easy circumstances. On 
their arrival in New England, many were so ill 
satisfied with the situation of Salem" that they 
explored the country in quest of some better 
station; and settling in different places around 
the Bay, according to their various fancies, laid 
the foundations ot Boston, Charlestown, Dorches- 
ter, Roxborough, and other towns, which have 
since become considerable in the province. In 
each of these a church was established on the 
same model with that of Salem. This, together 
with the care of making provision for their sub- 
sistence during the winter, occupied them en- 
tirely during some months. But in the first 
general court, Oct. 19, their disposition to con- 
sider themselves as members of an independent 
society, uncontined by the regulations of their 
charter began to appear. The election of the 
governor and deputy governor, the appoinment 
of all other officers, and even the power of ma- 
king laws, all which were granted by the char- 
ter of the freemen, were taken from them and 
vested in the council of assistants. But the 
aristocratical spirit of this resolution did not ac- 
cord with the ideas of equality prevalent among 
the people who had been surprised into an ap- 
probation of it. Next year the freemen, 1631, 
whose numbers had been greatly augmented by 
the admission of new members, resumed their 
former rights. 

XXII. But, at the same time, they ventured to 
deviate from the charter in a matter of greater 
moment, which deeply affected all the future 
operations of the colony, and contributed greatly 
to form that peculiar character by which the peo- 
ple of New England have been distinguished. 
A law was passed, declaring that none sha!l 





